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OF TRANSMITTAL 

Department or the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., July, 19SS. 

Sir: Within’ a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-schoo 1 age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population: This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are 7 educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
Unit^l States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondly. Schools four years ago took the 
lead . in urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation, for if such an 
agency studied .secondaiy ^education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of^a committee of' this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928, they received 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission' felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtiSned, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. : It was possible, however, to study i&ose things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
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fundamental^ subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be made between the present ahd 
earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which i 3 almost entirely 
new irl the past 30 years; tho pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 

The handling of this Survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during his free quarters 
from the University of Chicago and part time during other 
quarters, brought it to a conclusion. 

This manuscript on legal and regulatory provisions was 
written by Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legisla- 
tion in the Office of Education, who was loaned for part time 
to, the Survey staff. Naturally he discovers that high schools 
tended to, grow up more or less without specific authority 
from the legislatures. In some cases they were not hing more 
than extensions of the “common ” school system. From such 
shadowy beginnings the present secondary-school system of 
the United States, consisting in some States of junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and junior colleges, has devel- 
oped. There have been regulation's or laws touching almost 
eveiy phase of secondary education. In addition to State 
lav/s and regulations which have been prescribed, the second- 
ary schools have felt the need of regulating themselves. 
Regulations of this extra-legal type have been made very 
largely by the regional accrediting associations. 

I recommend that this manuscript be printed as a mono- 
graph in the National Survey of Seqbndary Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner . 

The Secretart of the* InteriJB. 
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LEGAL AND -REGULATORY PROVISIONS 
AFFECTING SECONDARY EDUCATION 

CHAPTER 1 : PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND 

* /. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM * 

Purpose . — Legal questions relating to secondary education 
•continue, to be prolific. ' Two influences principally affect 
this situation, namely, (1) the dypamic and progressive 
nature of education and (2) v^igue and chaotic conditions of 
laws affecting secondary schools. With respect to the first 
of these influences no valid objections or modifications have 
been urged (except, perhaps, that education has not been, 
dynamic enough). The second influence challenges the att^fT 
lion of school administrators, legislators, and dther friends ot 
education. 

The purpose of this monograph has been to study in a 
comprehensive way the principal statutory and regulatory 
provisions which affect the organizations and standards of 
secondary education in the United States/ The standards 
prescribed by educational institutions within the respective 
States and tyy regional accrediting associations have also 
been included in this study. These latter standards, while, 
^ot having the authoiHty of law-, are regarded as exercising 
indirectly sufficient influence on secondary education to 
warrant attention in a study of this kind. It is hoped that 
the^study may afford a basis nqt only for comparison but 
also possible evaluations of varying types and cfegrees of 
present legal «and regulatory control of secondary schools in 
the light of current professional opinion. 

The scope . — This monograph is limited in scope tp that 
field of law which substantially affects secondary education. 
.The data here considered are derived for the most part from 
statutory provisions. Legal influences, however, extend be- 
yond the terms of statutes and are embodied in many regu- 
lations by State school officials and court decisions. Th%_ 

treatment in this study of regulatory provisions has not been 
‘ + 
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NATIONAL 8URVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

so extensive as was contemplated. Documentary and com- 
parative data with respect to regulatory control of s^condaiy 
schools are incomplete for many States. The regulations, 
policies, influences, or manifestations of State school officials 
vary in manner and degree and especially with respect to 
their inclusion in publications of State departments of edu- 
cation. Hence the problem of determining the extent -and 
typ? of u legal control” arising from regulations and recom- 
mendations embodied in documentary form is laden with 
uncertainty by reason of want of comparative data. Coyrt 
decisions affecting the field of secondary education have been 
considered, but it has been regarded sufficient to give in this 
monograph only a brief statement of the common law princi- 
ples embodied 'in those decisions which directly affect sec- 
ondary education. 

The study is further limited by the fact that it does not 
deal with laws affecting the financial support of high schools, 
nor the certification standards prescribed for high-ech6ol 
teachers. Analyses of laws on these phases of secondary 
education have been omitted here principally because of 
their treatment in two other surveys conducted by the Office 
of Education, namely, the National Survey of School Finance 
and the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 

Sources .— The principal sources of .data for this study are 
(1) State constitutions, (2) State codes and session laws, 
(3) State school-law manuals, (4) State sun&me court nv 
P°rt8, (5) regulations and regulatory standards in publica- 
tions of State departments of education, (6) standards re- 
quired by regional accrediting associations, (7) previous 
earlier related studies. 

. Obviously it is impossible to give in the limited space 
available a detailed tabulation or enumeration of all the legal 
and regulatory data bearing on the subject under review and 
no attempt has been made to do so. This report is limited 
to comparative summaries of laws and regulations which 
affect important phases of secondary education, and to princi- 
pal conclusions based on findings of study and on current 
professional opinion. 

Nature of ike study.— The legal provisions affecting second- 
ary schools in the United States are shadowy and variable. 
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I 

A study of them involves a review of data vast in scope and 
intricate in, character. It involves the study of sources .(laws), 
which are replete with vague, general, or uncertain terms. 
It may he said that the present laws affecting secondary 
education embody those laws enacted for elementary educa- 
tion, together with those changes and supplements which 
relate specifically to high schools. The character and con- 
dition of the sources of this study give rise to a number pf 
very real difficulties which persisted throughout the under- 
taking. Among these difficulties were, first, the problem of 
defining or circumscribing the scope and limits of the study. 
A second difficulty arose due to the vague, general, or uncer- 
tain terms of Bchool laws. For example, prescriptions relat- 
ing to “common schools” or “public schools” or “all public 
schools” presented perplexing problems insofar as they were 
actually applicable to secondary schools. The chaotic con- 
ditions of school laws presented also a third difficulty. These 
conditions made progress slow and called not only for careful 
scrutiny of terms and a familiarity with the principles gov- 
erning the judicial interpretation of statutes but also for 
independent judgment. 

». EARLY LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
. UNITED STATES 

LawB relating to secondary schools date from an early 
period in our colonial history. A brief review of their develop- 
ment may be helpful to the reader. 

For more than 250 years secondary schools developed prin- 
cipally as private enterprises. Legally they were neither 
strictly “private” nor strictly “public.” The private school- 
masters kept their schools open and solicited the patronage 
of the public in order to make their ventures profitable. 

The earlier grammar schools and academies, which consti- 
tuted the first secondary schools in this country, were gen- 
erally established and supported through private endowments 
'•fc or tuition and were under the management of private persons. 
However, from the beginning it was customary for the re- 
spective governments to incorporate such institutions' and to 
recognize their legal entity and useful functions. The incor- 
poration of a self-perpetuating body of visitors or trustees to 
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fZ ra ih PriVate 8Ch001 and receive for ite support, either 
from the government or from individual^, was without 

modification the governmental policy during colonial days 

Initial government participation in secondary education 

(beyond the mere granting of charters to academies and 

^ost^land ) fo/th ^ ^ f0rm ° f government subsidies 
(mostly land) for their support. These early chartere and sub 

™ “ “» — - ^ aujwvision 

onl he P " vat *. academ Y was the principal institution of sec- 
ondary education wrought out by the American people under 

institution of its grade for a century after the independence 
f America It was not until the advent of the high school 

»t n T t u m,T;r eq T, OCal ^ pubUc Bchwl, and it 

““ “ 0t UDtl1 ‘ be el e btIes ‘hat this institution eclipsed the 
pnvate_ secondary schools numerically and proportion! 

. J b6 , le f al pro , Wsi » M for public secondary education reach 

tori^iT be t“ ry y ,7 of our national iodependence. His! 
*2“®? Tt. *’ thel6gSl deTe ‘°Pments for secondary edu- 
carion in this country did not continue as they ori^nally 

3L of 4 “iT f ™ m lbe a "'T legal provisions in a 
number of State laws that the framers contemplated State 

systems of consecutive education from the lowest to 
ughest under direct State control. ;fchis idea first found legal 
expression m 1783 when the New York Legislature XK 
or placing the whole education system, including P institu- 
tions of corporate existence, academies, etc. under th« 

the Thi °t the , S J!f( e Baard of Ragenta of the Urii versify and 
Trustees of Columbia College as one body. The following 

year the Leg^ature of Georgia placed the administraU^ 
of ott pubhc schools, mcluding county academies, under the 
control of the newly created State university; each county 
was to have an academy under the control of the university 
and as a part of it. This idea was vividly expr43Tthe 
constitution of Indiana in 1816 as follows: “ A^neral system 
of education, ascending in regular gradation from towLhip 

V ' “ d Pub “° Unlr.*** ohlc^o 

§ f41 . 
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[district] schools to a State university wherein tuition shall 
be gratis and equally open to all.” This principle, with slight 
modification, found expression not only in the educational 
schemes of schoolmen and teachers, but in legislative enact- 
ments in a number of other States, among which were Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, Louisiana, and Tennessee. All 
these legal expressions came to little or nothing, at least for 
the time being. The rising interest in elementary education 
turned education into other administrative channels, and the 
idea of a State system for high schools of consecutive educa- 
tion (outside of New England) was of slow growth, especially 
prior to the Civil War. 

In 1819 the Dartmouth College decision, which held that 
a self-perpetuating chartered institution is a private and not 
a public institution, involved significant legal and educational 
developments. Since that decision the influence of an 
educational institution came more to be regarded as general 
currency and could not therefore be treated as strictly 
private and beyond the reach of public control. Since that 
decision the granting of governmental subsidies to privately 
managed institutions began to fall into disfavor, and the 
movement toward public control of such institutions gained 
volume and remained a rising tide in our educational systems. 
Furthermore, the movement for public contrql was doubtless 
accentuated by the rapidly spreading doctrine' of religious 
freedom. The legislation specifically relating to secondary 
education prior to the Civil War commonly constituted 
special acts framed for special cities without reference to any 
general enactment or principle. It was through this devious 
way that a general State policy with reference to high schools 
was built up. The years between 1836 and 1860 were 
accompanied by great industrial developments, territorial 
expansion, and educational awakening; it was a period of 
important development in general public education- and a 
period of pioneering in .secondary education. More rapid 
developments in public secondary schools appeared in 1870, 
particularly after the decision in the Kalamazoo case in 
1874. Within a century the State system of consecutive 
education “ascending in a regular gradation from township 
schools to a State university" proposed in the Indiana State 
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constituUon in 1816 became Dot only the aim but the charac 

c administrative feature of American public education 

* “ r ^? nabl ® *> oppose that, had the legal develop 

mente continued as they originally began, our pr^t la£ 

relating to secondary education woJkT have ^n mnrh 
aunp er. At preeent they represent efforts on the part of the 
lcgudaturee to adjust the systems, originally ret uTni^ 
MJy for elements^ education, to meet the nereis of secondary 

M the K * iamilZ00 — ’ Supreme Court of Michigan 

Two things are specifically noticeable in th«*.Aa 
they contemplated provision by tte St^j f PmrWf °° B: ^ that 

■»- *red, of schools to wS 10 Cl “ 

<*• »^h “ «» brenchm of. W 

tortnjotion that may be riven if o*t ^ or «» grade of 

brer a. 

C^fjISffr havi[lg been “Stained by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan in 1874 not only opened the ™ 7 

mc^amg free public education in’ that Sate but it itab- 

^ authority soon to be 

people of ^“/, tha U “°?' Gbnendly it remained for the 

r ■ Cto “ *■“ "*«• States to increase 
?“ £?*• of ““tniction of their youth as far as the ZZ 

Reared, subject only to a general limitatioh of taxation 
q uretions^an^th ^ T” CaUed Upon to decide « i milar 

S tm. e “ h TviL upr<m6 °« ™ 

in hoe with the Michigan caseZ' NortTfLXf 
^fagre^M resachusette, Kentucky, Washington, ZL,' 

*. School Dtotrict No. 1 ol Calamuoo, 30 MMi «, 

l«l 
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The principle held by the Supreme Court of Michigan has 
continued to be the dominant principle to this day subject 
only to certain restrictions chiefly relating to property valua- 
ation or ability to maintain high schools without undue 
burden of taxation or an impairment of the elementary 
schools. 

J. PRESENTATION OF tHE F1NDING8 

The findings of this study have been incorporated in seven 
chapters. The second chapter is* devoted to a brief analysis 
of the principal types of local school districts provided for by 
law and a general review. of the various functions which such 
districts are authorized to perform. 

Chapter III deals with the legal provisions which affect 
the grades or years of secondary instruction and the general 
organization - of junior and senior high schools, including 
junior colleges. 

In Chapter IV.is presented an analysis of those features of 
compulsory school attendance which have a special bearing 
on attendance at secondary schools, and also a summary of 
legal provisions relating to pupil tuition and transportation. 

Chapter V deals primarily with administrative and super- 
visor control of secondary education which is exercised 
through rules and regulatory influences by State school 
officials. This type of control principally relates to standards 
of instruction, classification of schools, and methods of 
procedure. In this chapter is also included an a nalysis of the 
statutory provisions relating to textbooks. - ^ 

Chapter VI presents the standards prescribed by the prin- 
cipal regional accrediting associations. While 'these stand- 
ards do not have the binding effect of law, they have been 
included in this study because of their regulatory influence 
over secondary schools. 

Chapter VII embodies the principal conclusions derived 
from and supported by the study* 
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‘CHAPTER II : LOCAL ORGANIZATION FOR CONTROL OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1. UXJTS AUTHORIZED TO PROVIDE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Perhaps no other phase of educational law in the different 
States reveals so many varying provisions as those laws 
frhich control the administration of high schools. An exclu- 
sive study of State laws relating to high schools is likely to 
give the impression that each State constitutes a separate 
pohjjpal division designed to initiate and experiment with 
various methods. Unfortunately it appears that there has 
been much experience without adequate experimentation; 
that is to say, the procedure has not been based on any 
scientific technique or other reliable basis. 

The local organizations for the control and support of 
secondary schools- are in most States the same as those 
organizations established for the control and support of 
public schools in general. In order to assist the reader to 
lwep in mind these principal local organizations there is given 
hjre a general classification of the types of local systems or 
districts and the names of the States where such systems are 
predominant. • 


I. The common-school district” or “Ahool district" system: 
t Arizona * t Mirmp^nt* 


t Arizona 
Arkansas 
♦fCalifomia 
tColorado 
t Idaho 
f Illinois 1 
flowa * 
f Kansas 
t Michigan * 


*t Minnesota 
*t Mississippi 
t Missouri 
*t Montana 
*t Nebraska 
fNevada 
tNew York 
t North 
tOhio 

In Arison*, Nevada, and Wyoming the school districts 
are comparable in sue to county-school (districts in the 
States having such systems. 


h^akot* 


tOklahdma 
•fOregon 
•South Carolina 
tSouth Dakota 
fTexas 

•f Washington 
t Wisconsin 
t Wyoming 


8te footnotes on psgs 9. 
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II. The "town" and “township” school systems: 

Connecticut *New Hampshire Vermont 

•Indians 1 •New Jelsey 1 • West Virginia i 

•Maine t Pennsylvania * 


•Massachusetts Rhode Island 

III. The county -school district or “ county-unit” system: 

•Alabama f Louisiana Tennessee 

Florida Maryland •Utah 

Georgia •fNew Mexico •Virginia 

*fKentucky North Carolina 4 

IV. The “State school system 

Delaware •North Carolina 4 

t Au(hariMs by law oonsoiidatod or larger school districts for secondary schools by diwolving 
the systems of 2 or mare districts tod combining their tress under the control of 1 administn- 
tire system. 


• Authorizes by taw the creation of joint or cooperstiTe school areas The districts composing 
a joint or cooperative am retain their respective systems bat ere authorized to cooperate with 
neighboring districts in order to promote better school facilities than are feasible when existing 
independently. 

1 Township system for high schools. w 

> Also township systems. 

1 Principally township system. 

• Known as '‘magisterial districts." West Virginia adopted county- unit system July 1. 
1933; magisterial and independent school districts abolished. 

' State and county system. 


t. COMMON SCHOOL DI8TRICT SYSTEM 

In 26 States the local unit for the administration of 
elementary and secondary schools is usually referred to as 
the “common-school district” or “school district.” Origi- 
nally these districts were created primarily for elementary 
education, as their number and size indicate. However, 
they have been called upon to make provisions for secondary . 
education and, in the absence of statutory provisions to thf * 
contrary, their authority to provide such education has not 
been successfully disputed in any State since the Kalamazoo 
case in 1874. 1 Since this decision at some time or other the 
“common-school district” or “school district” in the States 
, where such districts exist have been generally permitted to 
maintain schools of secondary grade subject only to the will 
of the electors of the district. By reason of the smallness 
and financial inability of jnumerous common-school districts, 
a number of Staten having such systems now stipulate cer- 
tain requirements which must be /net before high-school 

■ f ■ * 
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grades may be established. Thfte requirements generallv 
relate re valuation, area, or school population. Examples of 
such requirements are as follows: Aripona requires SI CJ 
assessed valuatmn and 200 pupils in average daily attendance • 
California, 100 or more pupils in average daily attendwre 
m elementary schools; Idaho, SSOO.OOf^uaJn and 6-“ 
radius; Mississippi, $200,000 valuatiol, 16 square miles and 
7-month school term with 25 pupils (rural separate Srict") 
Missouri ,200 or more school children (village school dia- 
tncts); Nebraska, all school districts must have $15 000 

dren' * NorTnlkT^ 0 ' '“ d ° r 150 0r more 80,1001 <** 
dren, North Dakota, all common-school districts must hav« 

four or more schooj$ and 60 or more persons If XlZ 

rereb^aT’ ?u° f “° re oi e h U>-grade graduates or hig^scK 
. established with average daily attendance of Hr m£e 

pupds; south Carolina, all school districts must have n” 
$1,250,000 vairtio7 re “““ 49 9qUar ‘’ W '«°“ io . 

-f 1 

and consequently the widest difference in their ability to 
maintain adequate facilities for secondary schools The 
number of school districts ranges from m in Nevada to 

fn lhin ^ T f0r each Stftte ranges from 4 -0 square miles 
in Illinois to an average of 400 in Nevada. *The average tor 

aU the 26 common-school district Stateiis approximately • 

weZTdabire , " hardly nooe88 “7 7 that 7e 

wealth and abihty to support secondary schools in these dis- 
tricts vary to a still greater degree. ' dw ‘ 

All the common-school district States provide by statutory 
provisions for the union or consolidation of school distriTte 
though these provisions are practically all permissive 
The number of school districts, the average area snd 
number of board members in common-school district States ' 

tical divisions of the Office of Education. ’ • 

I ioj % 
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• * 

Table 1 .—Local administrative units or divisions provided for by law 
for ti>e control and support of high schools (ttlso elementary schools) in 
the various States 


PART I.— STATES HAVINO THE COMMON-SCHOOL DISTRICT SYSTEM 


State 

Num- 
ber of 
admin- 
istra- 
tive 
units 

Aver- 

age 

area of 
unit in 
square 
miles 

Aver- 

age 

popu- 

lation 

per 

square 

mile 

Total 

number 

of 

school 

board 

mem- 

bers 

Per oent of school 
receipts from tax- 
ation and appro- 
priations '(high 
and elementary 
schools) 

Total current 
cost (elemen- 
tary and sec- 
ondary) 

State 

County 

Dis- 

trict 

Per 
capita 
of pop- 
ula- 
tion i 

Per 

pupil in 
average 
dally 
attend- 
ance 4 

1 

I 

3 

4 

f 

• 

7 

8 

• 

16 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho.. 

Illinois 

Iowa 4 

Kansas 

Michigan 4 

Minnesota- 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana . 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New York... 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

South Dakota. 

Texas 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

600 

3,193 

3,689 

2,041 

1,418 

12,070 

4,870 

8,747 

6,966 

7,773 

\ 

6,560 
8,764 
2,439 
Tv 244 

M> 

2,228 

2,043 

4,933 

2,234 

/ 1, 792 
3,433 
7,932 
1,792 
7,662 

400 

228 

16 

43 

69 

69 

1 5 

- 11 

9 
8 

10 

8 

8 

‘ 60 
. 11 
413 

6 

31 

20 

14 

43 

17 

22 

33 

37 

7 

244 

3.8 

36.3 
30.5 
10.0 

5.3 

136.2 
2118 

23.0 
812 

31.7 

43.4 

52.8 

3.7 
, 17.9 
r .8 

264.2 

9.7 
163.1 

313 

10.0 
i 

57.0 

9.0 

22.2 

23.4 
63.2 

2. 3 

1,486 
19. 169 
11,204 
6, 199 
1660 

38,635 
21, 181 
26,580 
22,500 
26,116 

18, 322 
29,310 
7,630 
22,873 
847 

•16,000 

6,992 

10,938 

16,017 

6,678 

6,384 

11021 

28,414 

5,400 

24,679 

1,330 

17.4 

36.6 
26. 1 

. 1 
.6 

4.6 

3.3 

. 1 

19.9 
17.3 

32.9 

10.7 

3.7 
.7 

13.2 

28.6 

2.8 
3.6 
5.9 
O 

26.9 
.5 

35.9 

26.2 
16.2 

1.3 

38.4 
2.9 

36.9 

26.5 

27.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.0 

23.1 
4.2 

43.2 
0 

68.6 
0 

7.8 

32.4 
8.5 

18.5 

27.0 
0 

0 

16.1 
ao 

25.7 

44.2 

63.6 
38.0 

73.4 

71.5 

96.5 

90.7 
99.9 
80. 1 
T1.7* 

44.0 
85. 1 

63.1 

99.3 

28.2 

71.4 

89.4 

64.0 

86.0 

81.6 

46.1 

99.6 

64.1 

67.7 

76.2 

73.0 

124.89 

7.63 

26.88 

23.65 

23.20 

20.09 
20.63 
20.62 
24. 45 
20.11 

8.65 

15.41 

26.41 

19.68 
30.28 

28.45 
24. 15 
21.83 
12.88 
20.52 

8.74 

22.06 

13.42 

21.45 
18.26 

28.69 

$119.68 

30.24 

133.30 

115.71 

94.36 

105.44 
101. 12 
92.81 
114.76 
101.29 

36. 13 
74.66 
114.80 
96.68 

143.65 

149.84 

100.69 

106.66 

61.97 
109.06 

39.98 
103.11 

58.99 
106.22 

95.31 

129.67 

Average 

4,390 

18 

33.0 

16,094 

17.3 

10.4 

72.3 

20.80 

101.06 

C ontl nental 










United States 


* 






.. 


average 

2,634 

23 

41.3 

11,961 

16.7 

10.6 

J2.7 

18. 79 

91.06 

State system: 






! 




Delaware 4 

16 

131 

121.3 

66 

8L 1 

0 

a 9 

21.31 

98.62 


1 Includes current expense, interest, and capital outlay 
1 Includes current expense and interest. 

1 Township system lor hifh schools. 

4 Partly township system. 

4 Estimated by Office of Education. 

• Dttewara dOM not Moot to thto olMtlflaulon. but to Included here (or oooranlonoe. 
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TA ^J ~^ administrative units or divisions provided for bv law 

tit "*"* (< *° <« 

PART II— STATES HA VINO THE TOWN OR TOWNSHIP SYSTEMS 


8t&t« 


N am- 
ber of 
ftd min- 
istry 
tivJ 
unijfe 


Connecticut iei 

Indians * 1 909 

Maine ' 

Massachusetts! 

New Hampshire..*. 


New Jersey «... 
Pennsylvania K 
Rhode Island... 

Vermont 

West Virginia K 

Average.. 


Continental 
United States 
average 


552 
2 587 
39 
M 
450 


629 


2.654 


Aver* 

arTolt 
unit in 
square 
miles 


Aver 

age 

EC 


tion 
per 

square 

mile 


-i/ 


30 

28 

58 

23 

37 

14 

17 

27 

07 

53 


Total 

number 

of 

school 

board 

mem- 

bers 


Per cent of school 
Receipts from tax- 
ation and appro- 
priations (high 
and elementary 
schools) 


28 


333.4 
537 8 

25.7 

51.5 
644.3 

89.8 

44.5 
528. 6 

39r 4 
72.0 


178.9 


1. 168 
2.700 
1,600 
1.600 

834 

4. 218 
13,567 
201 

835 
1,379 


2,810 


8tate 


County 


Total current 
cost (elemen- 
tary and sec- 
ondary) 


Dis- 

trict 


Per 
capita 
of pop- 
ula- 
tion 


7.5 

1.7 

29.0 
9.0 

8.8 

21.0 
110 
8.3 
12 4 
7.7 


0 8 


12 0 


23 <13 I 11,951 ! 18.7 10. fl 

1 I 1 I 

7 ‘ 


92.5 
983 

71.0 

91.0 
91.2 

782 

86.0 
91.7 

87.6 
923 


87.8 


727 


$22 01 
19.45 
12 99 
20.23 
1187 

28 82 
19.03 
19.13 
15. 72 
16. 32 


20. 49 


18.79 


PART III. -STATES HAVING THE COUNTY-UNIT SYSTEM 


Alabama 

112 

67 

272 

384 

66 

24 

98 

200 

194 

40 

125 

547 

818 

216 

104 

Aft) 

K 1 a 

566 

201 

1,360 

2121 

600 

101 
490 
1 900 
1, 160 
206 
650 

43.7 
21.6 

36.5 
263 

25.2 

17.3 

3.5 
1.4 

23.7 
32 1 
28.6 

29.7 

26.6 



Florida 

01. O 
QA fi 

$8 13 

$37.91 

Oeorgia 


29.6 

48.8 

12 62 

63.82 

Kentucky 

*V. O 

30. 1 

33.4 

6.39 

31.89 

Louisiana 

TO. I 
Aa q 

29.0 

447 

877 

47.12 

•Maryland 

vOO 

414 

1,250 

244 

.215 

2.055 

322 

w. O 

1 Ai 1 

54. 6 

20.3 

10.32 

52 82 

New Mexico.., 

1OT. 1 
o A 

34 3 

•48,4 

16 01 

87.19 

North Carolina 

a. o 

A* A 

i 74 7 
( 61.2 

21.8 

16.04 

to 38 

Tennessee 

K2 

37.4 

11.76 

48 25 

Utah 

04 O 
A 9 

\ 35.6 

40.7 

866 

43.59 

Virginia 

• O. I 
an 9 

67. 9 

0 

22 85 

80. 18 


uU. JL 

31.6 

40.0 

9.66 

46 66 

Average 

145 

377 

38.0 

760 

22.8 

37.9 

37.3 

10.19 

49.18 

Continental 
United States 
# average 

2,654 

23 

41.3 

11,051 

16 7 

io. e 1 

727 

18 79 

91.06 


' ” ivfi uia u jvUwIH 

• Estimated bv Offloe of Education. 

■ i ^*F*®tecisj dtatrict.’’ County-unit system titer July 1 1833 
•Locel support for Baltimore City only. “ w '»H.iw. 
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Par 

pupil in 
average 
dally 
attend- 
ance 


II 


$108 83 
91.66 
7144 
109. 57 
96.50 

139. 14 
92. 75 
105. 17 
87.03 
73.96 


101.03 


91.06 
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5. "TOWS" ASD " TOWNSHIP ” SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Town system . — The Massachusetts towns were the first 
administrative units for public secondary education in the 
United States. In 1647 the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
directed all towns of 100 families to set up a “grammar 
school ... to instruct youth so farr as they shall be fited 
for ye university. ...” By this law the Latin grammar 
school became the preparatory school of the university. 
The Latin grammar school together with the academy which 
came a little later were the two main types of secondary 
schools in the United States prior to 1821, when the first 
American public high school at Boston was established. 
The law' of 1647 marked the origin of the town system for 
high schools not only in Massachusetts but^n a number of 
other States. The town system for the administration of 
high and elementary schools remains to this day in all the 
New England States — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. The town 
system embraces not only the town or city proper but the 
usual population and natural boundaries, and may and 
frequently does include more than one town or village. Its 
average area for the six New England States is approximately 
45 square miles. The town unit of school administration is 
generally managed by a central body elected by the people,' 
usually referred to as the “town school committee.” The 
school committee "has complete autonomy in school affairs 
similar to the autonomy exercised by, county boards of edu- 
cation in the strong county-unit States. In all the town- 
uni fStates any town is authorized to establish schools of 
secondary grade. In Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont there are no legal provisions specifically authorizing 
separate boards or units^or union or consolidated districts 
for the administration of either elementary or secondary 
schools. 

Township system . — The township system of schools is found 
chiefly in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and ^Vest 
Virginia, known here as t^fnagisterial district.” (In 1933 
West Virginia adopted the county-unit systeip.) The town- 
ship syBtem is an adaptation of the New England town system 
instituted by the early Westward migration of New England- 
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ere. The township school administration is vested in an 
elective body generally referred to as the "township school 
trustees." In these States the township is the principal 
unit for the maintenance and control, of both elementary 
and secondary schools outside of cities “and independent dis- 
tncte .All these States provideJor joint union or consolidated 
school districts within the township, particularly for the 
maintenance of high schools. In Illinois, Michigan, and 
bouth Dakota a number of township systems exist principally 
for the maintenance of high schools, Illinois and Michigan 
each having approximately 200 township high-school dis- 
tricts, and South Dakota approximately 100 of Buch districts 
(usually referred to as “consolidated districts"). 

H VWererux between “town” and “ township " system*.— The 
town ” system in New England differs from the "township ” 
systems Westward in that the former is usually an irregular 
area and more adapted to natural boundaries and population 
centere. The town system may and usually does include a 
town, and often several towns. It is generally a larger unit 
(averaging approximately 45 square miles) than the town- 
ship unit in' the West and resembles the county-unit system 
except that the latter embraces a larger territory. The 
township district includes 36 square miles or less, generally 
less, as it usually contains independent village and other 
districts. Furthermore, the town system has more local self- 
government m the management of schools, while the township 
system is under the general control of the county superin- 
tendent. The township, as it is generally found, appears less 
well adapted for educational purposes, particularly secondary 
education, than the town system. The township system is 
often weakened by so many towns and villages within its 
boundaries which have -separate and independent school 
systems; hence it lacks that unity and singleness of character 
which marks the town system. 

The number of units for the control and support of second- 
ary and elementary schools in the "town” and “township" 
States are indicated in Part II of Table 1, which also contains 
some comparative data on distribution of responsibility with 
respect to school costs. 
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A COUNTY DISTRICT SYSTEMS 

In 11 States (12 States since July 1, 1933, when West 
Virginia adopted the county-unit system) the county is the 
paramount unit for the administration of both elementary 
and secondary education. These States are: Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, and Virginia. The county' 
systems, also, in Mississippi and South Carolina have been 
developed to the extent that the functions of the county 
board are notably significant in the administration of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. A number of other States 
in which the local school district is the principal unit for the 
administration of schools also make provisions for county 
high-school systems independent of elementary schools. 
Among these States are: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 1 Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota,* * Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
South DakotA, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

States other than county-unit States in which the county 
is an important unit for school support are: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, and 
Wyoming. 

Data showing number,' Size, and distribution of responsi- 
bility for school costs are contained in Part III of Table 1. 

t. OTHER LOCAL SY8TKM8 

Independent-school districts, cities, etc. — independent- 
school districts" is meant those districts which by reason of 
population or wealth have been granted substantial exemption 
by the legislature from the control of the general school 
system of the county or township in which they may be, lo- 
cated. There are approximately 7[,300 independent-school 
districts in the United States. Apparently they exist in 
every State in the Union, unless Florida be an exception ; 
they will be nonexistent in West Virginia after June 1 933. In 
the New England States, where the town system prevails, 
all districts are independent and similar in many respects to 
the county districts in the strong county-unit Stated? t Both 

* Comity acrtoDltonl higfc tchooU. 

* Africoltord and Tootttooal tdoatUon. ' 
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the town districts and the “incorporated” school districts in 
Vermont are independent-school corporations. 

Fewer independent-school districts are found in county-unit 
States. Of course, in these States the county district may be 
regarded as an independent district. Florida and West 
\ lrgima appear to be the only States which have npt granted 
cities exemption, from county control. Delaware and Mary- 
land have only one independent district each— "W ilming ton 
and Baltimore, respectively. 4 Louisiana has two independ- 
ent districts; Utah, 5; Virginia, 25; Alabama, 45 (all char- 
tered cities); Tennessee, 64 (mostly chartered districts); New 
Mexico, 60 city and rural independent districts; Kentucky, 67 ; 

HI; North Carolina, 185 (all. special chartered 

districts). 

Amovg the common-school district and township district 
States the number of independent districts, cities, etc., range 
from 14 in Nevada to more than 1,000 in Texas. The inde- 
pendence granted to cities and districts in these States vary 
in degree and generally result from two different methods of 
legislative prerogative— first, by special charters granted from 
time to time to particular cities, and, second, by general laws 
applicable to cities or districts of certain populations or 
amounts of wealth. The first of these is the more general 
method by which independent districts were formerly created. 

• It is commonly found in most of the States outside of New 
England and Florida. The second method, that of creating 
independent-school districts by general law applicable to 
certain cities and districts, is of later development and less 
general. Among the States where this method is commonly 
found are Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas' Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Washington. 

Consolidated-school districts. — Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia are the 
only States which apparently do not expressly provide by law 
for the consolidation (or union) of school districts. It will 
be observed that all these are among the town district and 
the county district States. 


• Delaware Is (be only State baring a State system. (Since 1931 North Carolina may be 
regarded as having a State and county system.) 
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A half or more of the States expressly 'provide by law for 
the consolidation of school districts for the maintenance of 
high schools independently of elementary schools. Among 
these States are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louhwana, 
Michigan, 5 Minnesota, Mississippi, 6 Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming. In the remaining States which provide 
for consolidation of districts for general school purposes it is 
generally implied that such consolidation may be for either 
elementary or secondary education or both. It is note- 
worthy that five of the county-unit States provide for dis- 
trict consolidation. Of these, Kentucky, New Mexico, and 
North Carolina are included in the foregoing list. Florida 
provide for the consolidation of special-tax school districts 
and Georgia for the consolidation of municipal and county 
districts. 

Requirements jor consolidation of school districts . — The only 
requirement common to all the States which provide for con- • 
solidation of school districts is that the districts proposed to . 
be consolidated must be contiguous or adjacent territory. 
The next most frequent requirement of these States is that a 
majority consent of t he electors is required. This is the case 
in practically all the States which provide for consolidation 
of districts. An exception is noted in South Carolina, where 
the county school board may consolidate upon petition of 
one-third of the electors. Massachusetts requires, in addi- 
tion to the consent of the electors, the consent of the State 
board of education. Other requirements which have to do 
with size, valuation, or population of territory are found to 
exist in certain States. Examples of these are as follows: 
Arizona requires that the territory proposed to be made into 
a union high-school district have an average daily attendance 
of 200 pupils and valuation of $1,500,0(K); Indiana requires 
$760,000 valuation and 8 pupils eligible for high school (joint 
township high school district); Iowa requires not less than 16 

i Agricultural hlgb-ecbool districts. 
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sections of land; Mississippi requires 10 square miles* Mis- 
souri requires 50 square miles and 200 children of school age 
provided the district does not include a city with 500 children 
of school age; Nebraska, 25 square miles; New Mexico 
average daily attendance .of 200 or more pupils; Oklahoma’ 
25 square miles and $200,000 valuation, or less than 25 square! 
miles if $500,000 valuation or more; South Dakota, 25 square 
miles and not containing a town of more than 500 population. 

Procedure for consolidatiort oj districts . — In most of the 
States the usual procedure for the consolidation of districts 
is by petition in the respective territories to be united. For 
an election to decide on the question the proportion of peti- 
tioners necessary ranges from 10 per cent of the electors in 
Arkansas and Nebraska to 50 per cent in California, Idaho 
Illinois, Michigan (agricultural high-school districts), Mon- 
tana, and Nevada. Generally a majority vote of those vot- 
ing m the respective territories decides the question. 

Control, of consolidated school districts .— Combined or con- 
solidated school districts are generally under the control of 
local administrative boards composed of representatives 
elected at large in the territory consolidated. This system 
is provided for by law in the following States: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Examples of other systems of control are: Indiana pro- 
vides for a joint board comprised of the board members of 
the districts united ; Maine, the school committees of the 
towns combined; Massachusetts, the union high-school 
committee, composed of one member elected by and from 
the school committee of each constituent town; South Caro- 
lina, joint control by the. school boards of the districts 
consolidated. 

Where the States provide for the union of territory lying 
within two or more counties, it is more often presided that 
the control of such districts shall be Vested in a joint board. 
Examples of such arrangements arq; Alabama provides 
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that consolidated districts lying in two or more counties 
shall be under the control of a board ^appointed by • the 
county board of education of one of the counties as agreed 
by the boards of the several districts; Mississippi, by a 
board appointed by the county board of education of the 
county in which the school is located; North Carolina, by 
the school board of the district in which the school' is located; 
Oregon, by the respective school boards' if not more than 
two districts, unite, by five members elected at large if in 
more than two districts; South Carolina, by the board of 
trustees of the district wherein the school is located, together 
with the chairmen of the cooperating districts. 

Schools in two or more counties. — A number of the States 
which provide for the consolidation of school districts within 
a single county also expressly provide for the consolidation 
of adjacent school districts which lie in two or more counties. 
Among States having such provisions are: Alabama, Arkan- 
fomia, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Minne- 
ta, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Washington. It is quite probable that in other States 
adjacent school districts in two or more counties may unite 
for high-school purposes under the general terms of the laws 
which authorize the uniom of contiguous or adjacent school 
districts. * ' ** 


Joint or cooperative areas, or districts, jor promoting school 
facilities. — Under this heading is a comparative summary 
of those laws which authorize local school districts, with- 
out changing or dissolving their district systems, to join or 
otherwise cooperate with adjacent school districts for the 
purpose of promoting economy and efficiency in providing 
schobl facilities. Under these legal provisions the two or 
more districts composing the joint or cooperative school 
area retain their respective systems and are encouraged to 
develop, through cooperation with neighboring districts, 
more and better school facilities than would be practicable 
when operating independently. 

The laws considered here differ from those found in most 
States which provide for consolidated or laiger school dis- 
tricts by dissolving the systems of two or more districts and 
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Financial support oj cooperative school areas — Add*™^ 
most State laws which authorize 2 fo™Zn of 

joint or cooperative school areas or districts Ha nn» * • 
?«“• Provisions for th. 

522 ar6 /r d “ ?e'e™do, 

Mississippi, Montans, (Won, and Utah riek^n • ’ 

authorized in three oTL«, dL ,, • “o' 1 '™ 8 "» 

districts in Colorado may levy from 1 to 3 milk 
school districts in KentL7nW leV^ '°s 

1^ fofS 8 h C ! re80 “ are ex Pteesly aut“rizTm 

i 

areToSncm T S " PP<>rt ° f coo P« rativ » «hod 

_!!“ “ , The su PP° rt authorized is generally nro- 

i^y 

Classroom hours expended by the teachers in eacTof the 
™ [| 0 extents; and m the union districts of Massachusetts 
each town pays for the erection and maintenan^^T! 
manent achoolhouse and for the snp“ The” «h^' 
including transportation of pupils, inaccordance toil 
^proportion of the county tax, unless otherwise agreed 

trilrr iU , U,or ^ J ou>t or cooperative school aW or dis- 
tricts are found m no fewer than 20 States Th« . 

features of these laws am set forth in tl flw^sC^ 
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Name of cooperative area, how established, and administered 

Names of cooperative areas How established Administrative board 

Alabama 


Consolidated school district 
(territory in 2 or more coun- 
ties). 


By county board of education 
with consent of school trus- 
tees of the respective dis- 
tricts. 


By county board of education 
of one of the counties as 
agreed by boards of the 
several districts. 


Union (or joint union high- 
school district composed of 
2 or more high-school dis- 
tricts). 


Cajjtornu 

By majority vote at election 
called by county superin- 
tendent upon petition of 
majority of electors in each 
of component districts. 


School trustees, 3 members 
elected at large for 3 years 
with overlapping terms; and 
county board of education. 
! 


Colorado 

Union high -school district.. By majority vote of electors.. District board In which build- 
ing is located and 1 member 
from each adjoining district 
appointed by county super- 
intendent. 

Indiana 


Joint school district 

Joint dty and township (any 
city of fifth class). 


By joint act of boards of trus- 
tees of 2 or more adjoining 
districts upon petition. 

By majority vote of each 
school corporation in an 
election called by petition 
of 25 per oent of voters or 
respective districts. 


Board of school trustees of the 
corporation in which school 
la established. 

Joint board,consistlng of trus- 
tees of city and trustees of 
township. 


Joint dty and township (any By contract of respective dty Da 

dty not exceeding 5,000 and township trustees, 
population). 

Joint township high -school By township trustees of re- Township trustees of adjoin- 
district. spective townships upon ing townships. 

petition of one-third of heads 
of families. 


Kwctucit 


Joint high-eobool district (2 
or more adjacent oounties). 


Union high -school district (2 
or more Adjoining districts). 


By contract between county 
boards of education. 

Maims 

Upon written recommends- 
tkm of school oocnmlttee 
and conc ur rent action of 
•aid towns. 


Boards of education of such 
oounties. 


School committees of such 
towns which constitute a 
Joint union. 


\ 

(2IJ ' 
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DUAfll 




x/aa x U CATION 

'/“ * *«,, w «^W, ^ arf «. <to ^ Collttoued 

“weofoooperstlre >nu Howwt*^ AdminfarWi,, ^ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

‘rrrrti: -rr^-rj 

Dw * n "”‘ « w “~« »■»> >■» 

°* «cb const! toent town. 


UnioD higb-sebool district (3 
<** more towns). 


Une school districts (terri- 
tory in 2 or more ooontice). 


Joint school district (district 
in 2 <*• mors counties). 


Joint school systems (any 
oounty high-school district 
and any school district in 
which such high school is 
located). 


^ * 

By school boards of respective 
counts upon report of re- 
Wctive county superin- 
tendents. 

Minnesota 

By ooncurrant action of the 
board of oounty commis- 
si oners of each oounty upoo 
psUUon of majority of the 
voting freeholders. 

Montana 

By tenement of reepectir, 
•cbool boards. 


B^pocdra oounty toperln- 
Wxients mkI • board of 
t ™tee« sppofnted by aaid 
ooperin tendon t*. 


By oamponaat school boards 

(Implied). 


Tha respectire boards of edu- 
cation. 


Nxw HAssranu 


diflweut towns). 

New Mexico 

Cnico high -school district (3 By Oatorlty vote at slaxtw. 
or more districts wlthoam- -DM b/hn^Tl 

blued average daily ittond- WaD ‘ y 

* »Mona- oo mmt i rto oqra open nett- 

or more). tfcm of govwnlng anthorttke 

of achbq^ districts and peti- 
tion of 50 per cent of total 
▼oters. 


Joint school districts in 2 or 
more counties. 


> 


8cbool c ommitt ees of adjoin- 
ing districts. 


Union bigb-sebool board; 1 

tnember delegated from each 

•"“Ponont district board. 
U «tw number, 1 director 
appointed by «». 
bined mam ben of all the 
boards. 


Nora Cabouha 


■aKnity consent of eleo- 
t«n In aaefa edtmty. 


Ohio 


Board of 5 trustees salaetad bw 
raaparilTa oounty sop Jt£ 
ten dents. 


Union district (3 or more die- By msicrity 

Wets for hlgb^cbool pur* nsmbSSpcf 


of fall HJgb-sebool committee; 3 1 

benrii- bsrs from eecb board enw 
*“* tbs district, elected by 
btnfWty vote of said bawds. 
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Name of cooperative area 9 how established , and administered — Continued 
Numb at ooopmtlvt areas How established Administratis board 

Omioow 


Union high-acbool district (3 By majority vote tn tbe sav- 
or mors ooatifDoos dia- oral district! y at diction 

tricts within 1 or mors called upon petition o( 100 or 

comities). more local voters in any of 

said districts. 


South Cseoldu 


If 2 districts form a ^nioo, the 
mem ben of tbe 2 boards 
shall be ex-ofBdo members 
of the hlgb-sehool board. If 
more than 2 districts, there 
shall be a board of 5 mem- 
bora selected at larva through 
the district 


Joint acbool district (district By Joint iftion of the board of High-acbool board of trustees 
formed in 1 or mere coon- education of the respective consisting of board of trus- 

**•»>* counties. tees of district wherein high 

school is located and tbe 
chairman of each of tbe coop* 
V erating districts. 


Joint aehool district (2 
* school districts). * 


Utah 

By te nem e n t of Iftspective Tbo boards of education of tht 
bonds of education. uniting districts. 


Adjoining counties may es- 
tablish tnH maintain high 

nchooU. 


VtaonriA 

By agreement of 

boards of education 


WaamioTOH 


Tbe boards of education of tbe 
uniting districts. 


Union higbeehool district (2 By majority yote in each die- Boards of directors of tbe oocn- 
?r nun e6oU*noui db- trict it eiactkn cmM by bind dbtricto. In* anion' 
tricU nnltod to milnt*Jn * county *up*rlnt*iid«nt oondstini of 3 ar more dh- 
acboalX. wfan he appnrra* pl*n, Mots, tfa* bond of dincton 

upon petition of & or mora ib*U oocufet of Um oholnwo 
bndi of t will ** In r**p*c- of tbo oompeoaot board*. 
tfT« dlitriota. 

• NA TURE, POWERS, AND DUTIES OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS 

FOR HIOH SCHOOLS 

Legal nature oj school districts . — School districts are gen- 
erally referred to as corporate bodies, hut they are not com- 
plete corporations. It is more accurate in law to designate 
them as quaai -corporations . This designation h n» arisen 
because, first, school districts are restricted to educational 
functions; second, legislatures retain practically unlimited 
rentrol over them. School districts are State agencies 
created by legislative prerogative. They are under jthe 
power that created them and are engaged in a function in 
which the State is the paramount authority. Below are a 
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few excerpts which are examples of numerous State supreme 
court opinions concerning State functions in education: 

Schwl corporations in this State are a part of the education system 
of the State. . . . 8uch corporations are but agents of the State for the 
sole purpose of administering the State system of public education. 

. . Such subdivisions, then as counties, townships, and school cor- 
porations, are instrumentalities of government, and exercise authority 
given by law.* 3 

Because of the limited number of its powers, conferred exclusively 
by statute on it as a public body, within defined territorial limits said 
district must rank within those public bodies termed public quasi- 
corporations. This designation distinguishes it, . . . from rntfoicipal 
corporations^ proper, such as cities or towns acting under charters or 
incorporating statutes, and which are Averted with more powers and 
endow^h special functions relating <*> the partfeular or local interest 
of the municipality, and to this ^ arejfcnte^a larger measure of 
corporate life. 7 Vrjir* . ■ . 

The Supreme /Court of MichifcSi that 'education be- 
longs to the Stat^Jhat it is no phrt <S the local self-govern- 
a ment inherent in the township or municipality except in so far 
as the legislature may choose to make it such.* “Every 
Bchool district of whatever size is a State institution ' A 
school tax is a State tax." • The extent of legislative authority 
concerning school districts has been sounded by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the following language: 

They may . 1x5 created > their powers may be restricted or enlarged or 
altogether withdrawn at the will of the legislature; the authority of the 
legislature, when restricting or withdrawing such powers, is subject 
only to the fundamental condition that the collective and individual 
nghts of the people 6f a municipality shall not thereby be destroyed.'* 

Without further citing or quoting authorities it may be 
said that (1) State legislatures have absolute power to control 
public schools unless limited by constitutional provisions- 
(2) the constitutions of the respective States generally turn 
the whole subject of education over to the legislature; (3> the 
control of education is in no way inherent in the local helf- 
govemment e xcept as the legislatures have chosen to i^ake 

* Fred ». School City of Crewfcrdtvflle, 143 lad. 31, 41 N. E. 313. 

T Eakle ». Board of Kdoottloo of Henry (1934), 97 W. Va. 434, 136 B K 
1 Attorney Oeaertl Boerd<of Education, W Mich. 406 ' ’ 

• Supreme Court ot Kentucky, LoukvUta ». Board of Education. 157 

" Att±M t. Einw, 191 U. 8. 397, 1805. ^ 
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it so ; and (4) public education is a separate article or field 
distinct from local government. 11 

Power 8 of district boards . — As a general principle school 
districts can exercise only such powers as are expressly given 
by statute and those necessarily implied by reason of the pow- 
ers expressly granted.' “School districts are quasi-corpora- 
tions of the most limited powers known to the laws. They 
have no powers derived from usage, their existence extending 
back but a few years. They have the powers expressly 
granted them, and such implied powers as are necessary to 
enable them to perform their duties, and no more." 1S 

It is customary for statutes of the various States either 
expressly or by necessary implication to confer the following 
powers and duties on school districts- in general: (1) To pos- 
sess a corporate name; (2) to enter into contract; (3) to sue 
and be sued in its corporate name; (4) to make rules and 
regulations for the management of schools, teachers, and 
.pupils; (5) to acquire and hold real and personal property; 
(6) Jo repair school property; (7) to sell real and personal 
prop^ty when necessary for school purposes; (8) to exerci^ 
the right of eminent dopiain; (9) to receive gifts, grants, 
and bequests; (10) to employ and discharge teachers and 
other school employees; (11) to levy taxes for school pur- 
poses; and (12) to exercise, in general, those powers usually 
exercised by public corporations and do those things necessary 
for the attainment of the ends for which the corporation was 
organized. 

For the purpose of carrying out educational functions 
school boards are, by necessary implications, vested with 
considerable discretionary authority; and courts will not, as 
a rule, interfere with the sound exercise of that discretion, 
unless its abuse is clearly shown. 

Duties of school boards to provide high-school education . — An 
e xamina tion of State statutes relatin^to education discloses 
the fundamental principle that legislatures have made it the 
legal duty of school districts to provide and promote the facili- 
ties for high schools free to all qualified-youth who desire to 
utilize tfiem. State laws either by express provisions or by 

11 MmQmw *. J»ort Horan, 100 N. W. 0S7; and Kanaaa City *.’ F«a,~iflO 8 . W. 517. 

“ Harrii ». School District, 30 N. H. (8, IMS; alaoHarald*. Board ot Education, 06 W. Va. 
TOO, 00 8. E. US. • • 
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implications clearly shown have charged school districts with 
this duty. The obligatory nature of this duty of districts 

has been set forth by the Supreme Court of Nebraska in the 
following manner: 


made j by UW for free Mgb-Bchool education, chil- 
dren should not be deprived of that right by the contumacy of electors 

ThC right ° f the to provide 

free instruction includes the power to create a remedy when electors 

and school officers disregard their obligations to the public. The test 
results of a free government can only be obtained by an enlightened 
citizenship. Thu is recognized by the constitutional provision which 
requires the legislature to provide "for the free instruction in the com- 
mon schools of all persons between the ages of 5 and 21 years ” This 
command of the supreme law is not defeated by the proviaion that "all 
muni^ wr^ratlons may be vested with authority to assess and col- 

BCh °° l h 04 " 1 * District 42, Richardson 
County, can not within their jurisdiction put an end to the free instruc- 
tion required by the constitution on the ground that the sole power 
to levy taxes for school purposes has been committed to them as a 
municipal corporation.” u 


School authorities may be compelled by mandamus to 
perform their duty toward providing school facilities. 14 

The decisions cited above support the contention that legis- 
lative requirements of school districts can not be vitiated or 
defeated -by caprice or opinion by the people who happen to 
live in a particular school district. 

The functions of school districts are vested in administra- 
tive bodies generally referred to as "school boards," "boards 
of education,” "school committees," etc. The powers and 
duties of members of these bodies are of two types— manda- 
tory and permissive. These duties may be further classified 
as follows: (a) Duties relating to the school plant, such as 
those concerning matters of school site, buildings, gardens 

g ^ Und8 ’ ^P 08 * 1 of school property, contracts, rental 
of buildings flag display, etc.; (6) duties relating to business 
and clerical procedure, such as the organization of the 
board, the regular and special meetings, purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment, the school census, settlement of claims, 
teachers contracts, reports, budgetaiy procedure, etc.;*(c) 
duties relatin g to the management of the school, such as the 


" Wilkin*® (. Lord, 85 Nebr. 188, 144. 
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making of rules for the government of the directors, officers, 
teachere, pupils, course of study, and rules necessary for their 
enforcement. 

In short, it may be said that local administrative school, 
boards bear the final responsibility for the conduct of schools. 
They are not or need not be “rubber-stamp” officials. 

Powers and duties of locoX school superintendents . — A county 
superintendent is a school official whose powers and duties 
are most generally derived from statutory' provisions and 
he can exercise only such powers as are specifically granted or 
are incidentally necessary to carry the same into effect. A 
classification of States according to county supervisory 
control of high schools is quite similar to a classification of 
county supervision of elementary schools. . The greatest 
amount of county supervision of high schools is found in the 
12 county -unit States, unless Florida, Georgia, and New 
Mexico are exceptions. Between the county-unit States 
and the States with little or no county supervisory control of 
high schools are Mississippi and South Carolina with their 
semi-county-unit systems, and the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, and Ohio, where county supervisory control 
of high schools arises principally by reason of the authority 
given by law to county superintendents concerning school 
funds. New York, Delaware, Nevada, and the six New Eng- 
land States have no county superintendents. In New York 
each county is divided into supervisory districts and the 
superintendent of each district exercises the supervisory 
control over high schools not exercised by the State. In 
Delaware the supervision of high schools is exercised directly 
from the State department of education. In Nevada there 
is neither State nor county supervision of high schools and 
the high schools of that State are under the complete super- 
visory control of the respective high-school principals. The 
high schools in New England are under the locid supervisory 
control of the town or union school superintendents. In the 
remaining 22 States there is no substantial amount of county 
supervisory control of high schools. The extent of control 
exercised by county superintendents in these States arises 
principally by reason of the authority given them concerning 
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school funds. In practically all these States the county su- 
penntendents are required to makethe apportionment of State 
and county funds and in a number of States they are required 
to prepare or approve the budgets of the school districts 
within their respective counties. 

The authority of district or city school superintendents is 
generally subordinate to the school board or board of educa- 
tion of their district or city. The duties of district or city 
superintendents are nof as a rule as fully specified by law as 
are those of county superintendents. Their duties are 
generally regarded as executive in character, though they 
are vested with considerable discretionary authority. For 
example, where a school board has ordered the superintendent 
to see that the best methods of instruction are adopted it 
necessarily conferred upon the superintendent the authority, 
if authority had otherwise been wanting, to order and 
promulgate such additional rules as the best interest of the 
school may seem to require. District and city superintend- 
ents are also bound to carry out those duties imposed upon 
them by statute or by State regulation. 


« 
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/. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The gentral situation .—' The traditional or regular high 
school in all States comprises four years or grades of instruc- 
tion. In Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, NortFCarolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia the traditional high 
school comprises grades 8 to 1 1 , inclusive. In the remaining 
States the traditional high school comprises grades 9 to 12 
inclusive. 

Witiin the last generation the traditional high school has 
undergone considerable reorganization. Furthermore, it 
has been considerably extended both behjw and above* the 
traditional four grades. Practically all States, now by special 
or general law, permit school districts generally to establish 
and maintain junior high schools which may embrace one 
or two years of the traditional elementary-school grades next 
preceding the regular high school. Approximately half of 
the States have legislation specifically authorizing the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools. These States are: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia; Indiana, Kansas* 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada* 
New Hampshire, Mississippi, New Jersey, North Carolina! 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Generally the laws in these States recognize the junior 
high school movement; they express legislative sanction. 
They are permissive rather than mandatory. In most 
States the right of school districts in general to establish and 
maintain grades usually embraced by junior high schools 
existed prior to legislation specifically relating to the subject. 
The laws did, however, remove doubts from the minds of 
progressive educators as to the authority of school districts 
to establish junior high schools or to reorganize their tradi- 
tional high-school systems by establishing a nV4md separate 
high-echool division extending downward and embracing one 
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or more years of instruction immediately preceding 

regular 4-year high school. J preceding the 

GeneraUy U may be said that in the States having no spe- 
cific junior high school legislation the main tenant ofsu^ 

Irlin^, m ^ numhere “ ‘he absent of £re 
spectfcally authorizing their establishment ADDarentlv 

the decision in the famous Kalamazoo case and tfcZ mt 

decisions in agreement with it have been regarded Tiuffi 

ssKSSis" 1 ■" 

?T , been ■** accepted even in the IZnceTf 

5S* 'Tec'r aUthori V- formation clearly M^^e 
that the establishment of such schools has been nLn^T 

therefor * Tables 2 a£d 3 )^The 
24 Stetes which have laws specifically authorizing or recog! 
mzing junior high schools have a total of q aaq - • g 

reorganised . high schools. Which LTper l*? 0 ml 
number of their high schools; while the remair^ 
whose laws are sdent on the subject have Hotel ofotm 

jtatTu Z sub Zto, CttoT'Zch^veH 

ment. Si* of the twenty-four States having laws specificallv 
authormng or reccing junior high Schools h.TTore 

ZTclw 2T ^ Kh °° k yarned, including 

Stat^L ^ J Um ° r “ d ““ or h « h aoWls; ttoe 
Z%Z V^bT* ™ idm f’P ori ^ Michigan, Vennont, 

laws are aUemTn .b Th T °! ?“ twen V- fo “» States Whose 
ik ° n the » ub Ject have more than 60 percent of 

eir high schools on a reorganized basis; these States are- 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Utah. 
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1 c » 

Table 3.— Number of different types of high schools for white pupils in 
states whose laufc are silent as to junior high schools 1 


8t *u> 


Number of reorganized high schools 


Sepa- 

rate 

Junior 

high 

schools 


Arizona. 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

♦wShJ 8 !*;;:: 


•Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

•Louisiana 

Massachusetts. 


Mississippi.. 

'Missouri. 

•Nebraska. 

'New Mexico. 
New York... 


•North Dakota. . 

•Oregon 

Rhode Island . . 
•South Carolina. 
•South Dakota. . 


'Texas 

Utah 

•Washington. 
Wyoming.. . 


Total. 


2 

25 
20 

2 

8 

46 
45 
17 

2 

144 

53 

31 

16 

3 

106 

3 
20 
10 

4 
4 

00 

47 

26 
2 


Junior 

high 

with 

senior 

high 


704 


13 

61 

15 

6 

7 

23 

184 

118 

0 

42 

125 

85 

46 

11 

120 

28 

3 

3 

3 

10 

54 

15 

23 

18 


Senior 

high 

schools 


Total 

number 

reor 

ganiied 

high 

schools 


l r 016 


16 

28 

4 

1 

54 

5 
17 
14 

2 

16 

3 

13 

0 

2 

4 

32 

14 
11 

2 


275 


17 
66 
41 
11 
20 

61 

200 

136 

3 

240 

183 

135 

82 

10 

247 

34 

36 

16 

6 

18 

140 

70 

00 

22 


2,003 


Number 
of regu- 
lar high 
schools 


Total 
number 
of all 
high 
schools 


40 

57 

26.8 

130 

228 

43.0 

07 

108 

38.0 

17 

28 ' 

36.3 

152 

172 

11.6 

866 

686 

9.2 

666 

659 

27.1 

484 

623 

22.3 

332 

335 

.6 

131 

371 

04.7 

42 « 

009 

30.0 

841 

974 

13.6 

616 

598 

13.7 

104 

120 

13.3 

660 

643 

20.2 

374 

406 

8.3 

248 

284 

12.7 

14 

33 

57.0 

265 

304 

3.0 

316 

334 

6,4 

643 

1,086 

13 . 4 

37 

113 

07.3 

280 

346 

17.3 

» 72 

64 

23.4 

a ns 

10. 110 

10.0 


Percent 
of all 
high 
schools 
which 
are re- 
organ- 
ized 


j^or*^^£:bo!t^ >erel provWon8 for h, * h • choob *PP«r unfavorable to the development 
prepared by the author from data obtained from a questionnaire of tbe 


of Junior high ssar 
* This table was pro] 
Survey. 


The Utah law does not specifically authorize junior high 
schools, but the following provision is, apparently, sufficient 
authority for the establishment of such sfchools: “The board 
of education shall have the power. and authority ... to 
establish, locate, and maintain kindergartens, common 
schools, consisting of primary and grammar grades, high 
schools. . . , M The State course of study for junior high 
schools applies to all schools having grades 7, 8, and 9, 
outside of cities of first and second classes, which cities are 
permitted by law to formulate their own courses of study. 
The State course of study for junior high ‘schools is general 
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in scope and flexible in character, but instruction in the 
ninth grade must meet the general standards for the first 
year of the high school. 

No law makes the establishment of junior high schools 
mandatory nor requires a departure from the traditional 
4-year plan, unless the laws of Alabama and Florida are 
exceptions. Section 126 of the School Law of Alabama 

rAfliia* 


The public schools of the county shall include elementary schools, 
that is, grades 1 to 6, inclusive; junior high schools, that is, grades 7 to 
9, inclusive; and senior high schools, that is, grades 10 to 11, inclusive 


Section 178 of the School Laws of the State of Florida 
reads: 


and^h ^ !* kn ° WD “ elementar y K^es, the seventh 

Wh 8 K^u , n<>Wn “ grammar 8ch001 grades, the ninth 

and tenth grades shall be known as junior high school grades, and the 

eleV !j 4 j ^ twelftb gradee 8haU he known as senior high Bchool grades- 
provided that, subject to the approval of the State board of education] 

thrill 2 ’. 1DC U8iVe ' .T y 56 0rganized 80 that grades 7, 8, and 9 
J*J! JU ? ior . h, * h 80,1001 grades, and grades 10, 11, and 12 

sh&U constitute senior high school grades. 


In this connection it is noted that Alabama and Florida have 
a higher percentage of junior and reorganized high schools 

than any other States (92 per cent and 70 per cent, respec- 
tively). r 

A few junior high school laws apparently place certain 
umitations on the establishment of the junior high school. 
For example, in California and Indiana the laws seem to 
limit the establishment of junior high schools to districts 
which have regular high schools. The Indiana law provides 
for the reorganization of the traditional high school rather 
than for the creation of separate junior high schools. The 
restrictions included in the 1931 junior high school legisla- 
tion in Montana is not likely to promote the development 
of junior high schools. The law in that State prescribes the 
following steps in order to establish junior high schools: (1) 
Junior high school petition signed by 20 per cent or more of 
the voters; (2) approval by the State superintendent of 
public instructioii; and (3) a majority vote of the electore. 

The junior high school laws in Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, 
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Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
simply authorize or recognize junior high schools or the* 
reorganization of regular high schools into junior and senior 
lugh schools combined; they generally specify, however, that 
the junior high school shall embrace Jhree’grades beyond the 
sixth. The laws in California, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin are more specific. Data in Tables 2 and 3 tend 
to show that these laws have promoted more junior and 
reorganized high schools than the laws which simply author- 
ize the establishment of junior high schools or recognizing 
their existence. The 12 States which have more specific 
provisions have 1,814 junior and reorganized high schools— an 
average of approximately 40 per cent of all their high schools; 
while the 12 States whose laws simply authorize or recognise 
such schools have 1,795 junior or reorganized high schools, 
which is approximately 26 per cent of all their high schools. 

Among the 24 States whose laws are silent on junior high 
schools it may be noted that 12 of these States have only 650 
junior and reorganized high schools— an average of approxi- 
mately 1 1 per cent of all high schools in these 12 States; while 
in the remaining 12 States whose laws are silent on the 

subject, there are 1,353 junior and reorganized high schools 

an average of approximately 32 per cent of all the high schools 
in these States. The 12 States which have lees than 20 per 
cent of junior and reorganized high schools and whose laws 
are silent as to such schools and the percentages are: Idaho, 
11.6; Illinois, 9.2; Louisiana, 0.9; Missouri, 13.9; Nebraska,’ 
13.7; New Mexico, 13.3; North Dakota, 8.3; Oregon, 12 7- 
South Carolina, 3 ; South Dakota, 5.4 ; Texas, 13.4 ; and Wash- 
17.3. It may be well to indicate the nature of the 
legal provisions in these States, which are, apparently, un- 
favorable for the development of junior and reorganized 
high schools. 

The law of Idaho authorizes the State board of education 
to grade and classify the high schools of the State into grades 
and classes, known as 2-, 3-, and 4-year high schools. In 
Illinois, the numerous small common-school districts and the 
1<«*1 provisions for the creation' of township and community 
high-echool districts by consent of th6 electors have favored 
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the traditional 4-year high schools rather than the junior and 
reorganized systems. The Louisiana school law enumerates 
the types of schools which may be established. Junior high 
schools are not mentioned, and the implication is that they 
are unauthorized; few, if any, such schools have been estab- 
lished in that State. The Louisiana, State Board of Educa- 
tion, in Bulletin, 1929, No. 16, Louisiana High-School 
Standards, has set up standard curriculums for the tradi- 
tional high school only, embracing gkdes 8 to 11, inclusive, 
and states that the junior high school as employed in that 
State signifies two years of the regular high school and does 
not embrace a part of the traditional elementary school. 
The law of Missouri defines the high school as including “not 
lower than the ninth nor higher than the twelfth grade”; 
and the law in Nebraska provides that ^all grades above the 
eighth grade shall be deemed high-school grades.” The New 
Mexico law authorizes any school district having 20 or more 
eighth-grade graduates to establish and maintain a high 
school. By initiative measure (in 1921) North Dakota made 
specific provision for the traditional 8-year elementaiy 
system. The school law in Oregon stipulates that “the 
course of study for high schools . . . shall embrace a period 
of four years above the eighth grade.” In South Carolina 
the legal provisions for the formation of high-school districts 
and the regulations of the State board of education are not 
conducive to the development of junior and reorganized 
high schools. The South Carolina State board has ruled that 
'graduates of a new high school will be eligible for State 
high-school diplomas when such high school 'has been organ- 
i*ed and operated as a recognized or State high school of 
four scholastic years, provided they meet other require- 
ments.” In South Dakota the law specifically authorizes 
school boards to establish a uniform course of instruction in 
the grades to and including the eighth and to establish a 
high school with courses of study from the ninth to the 
twelfth grade, inclusive. The Texas law defines high schools 
as schools maintaining two or more years of work above the 
seventh grade. (The seventh grade is the last of the tra- 
ditional elementary school grades in that State.) 
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r „l“. 1 ® 1# thf atto ™oy general of the State of Washington 
ruled that: Grouping of the first six grades into anele- 

mentary school and the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 

tflfrh 'T f 9Ch °° 1 ' and the eleventh, and 

twelfth grades into a senior high school is inconsistent with 

the numerous provisions of the school code.” (School Law 

of Washington, 1923, p. 140.) Notwithstanding this ruling 

information shows that Washington has about 60 junior and 

5““’! 8cllool “ (17 Per cent of all high schools). 

The 1931 Tennessee aw relating to junior and senior high 
schools includes authority and detailed procedure for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of junior and other reorganized 
high schools in that State. Tfie provisions of the law as to 
types or plans of tugh-echool organization are unusually 
sjmple complete, and somewhat flexible. The law provide 
the foUowmg live plans for high-school oiganization: (1)6-3 
Plan, (2 6-3-3 plan, (3 ) 6-4 plan, (4) plan, (5) gj 

' P . U . doea n <>t specifically provide for a 6-6 plan of 
organization . ^ The provisions affecting the standards for 

B ,f ! erent plan8 of ^ schools are specifically 
presen bed. Below is a copy of the Tennessee law in full: 

* Wior and oenior high .chooU -There 

k "° W, ‘ “ •— ■*-. -uh 

Junior High SchooU 

4 AU h j n n u! r high BchooU ertabUshed from and after the Damage of thia 

F« / /T'?'.!" oneo , (ol|owj ^ lW * 

Form /. Junior high schools of Form I are hereby defined s* 
high Khools in which are taught two years of high-echool work— corre- 
sponding to grades 9 and 10 of the high-schoofcourae 

“ lcj z Lir ^ 

K Unl ,°' “h 11 “hoola o ( Fona III Are hereby deSned U 
high schools or school# la which wo taught four grwto-tbo!J 

and r th 7 •“<* 8 of the elementary school, and grades 9 

and 10, or the first and second years of the high school. 

Senior High SchooU 

Senior high sohoola are hereby defined as (1) schools <n *ki m k . 
taught tour .redo. ,0. . ., J or J ZX ” 
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t«ught three grades (10, 11, and 12). As used in this act the terms 
"junior high school” and "senior high school” apply to the organisation 
of school unite separate and distinct from the elementary school and 
from each other, and when established shall be operated as such. 

County and city boards of education are hereby authorized and 
empowered to establish and maintain junior and senior high schools 
when in the judgment of said boards the system of public schools over 
which they exercise lawful control will, by the employment of this type 
of school organisation, better serve the educational needs of the pupils 
enrolled therein. 

County boards of education shall be, and the same are; 'hereby 
authorised to defray the legitimate cost of operating junior high schools 
- herein authorized out of' the county elementary funds and county 
high-school funds jointly; provided, that the total cost of operation of 
any junior high school of Form Lghall be paid out of the high-school 
fund; that one-third of the total cost of the operation of any junior 
high school of Form II shall be paid out of the high-school fund; and 
that one-half of the total cost of the operation of any junior high school 
of Form III shall be paid out of the high-sohool fund. 

In the distribution of State elementary- and high-school funds among 
the counties of the State and in the distribution of 8tate and county 
elementary- and high-school funds among tity and bounty school 
systems in accordance with the laws now operative, or which may be 
operative, the enrollment and average daily attendance in any junior 
high school of Form I shall be counted as enrollment and average daily 
attendance in the high school; the first and second grades of any junior 
high school of Form II or of Form III established, organised, and oper- 
ated under the provisions of this act shall be counted as enrollment and 
average daily attendance in the elementary school; and the enrollment 
and average daily attendance in the third grade of any junior high 
school of Form II and the enrollment and average daily attendance of 
the third and fourth grades of any junior high school of Form III as 
authorized by this act shall be counted as ehrollment and average daily 
attendance in the high school. 

There shall be maintained in each county of the 8tate one senior high 
school, which shall give at least one full course of study approved by the 
State board of education. The county board _pf education may estab- 
lish additional high schools; provided, that no junior high school of 
Form I may be established and maintained with fewer than 30 pupils 
in average daily attendance; and that no junior high school of Form II 
may be established and maintained with fewer than 50 pupils in average 
daily attendance— 15 of whom shall have completed the eighth grade 
or its equivalent; and that no junior high school of Form III shall be 
established and maintained with fewer than 75 pupils in average dally 
attendance— 30 of whom shall have completed the eighth grade or its 
equivalent; and that no senior high school shall be established and 
m ai n ta in ed with fewer than 75 pupils in average daily attendance; 
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provided, that nothing in this act shall be oonstrued as abolishing any 
high schools now established. - 

The course of study to be taught in every high school Authorised by 
this set shall be adopted by the board of education on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of schools; provided, that said course or 
courses shall be in accord with those adopted by the State board of 
education. In every junior high school of Form I there shall be at 
least one teacher who shall devote all of his time to the 0 f 

higli-echool subjects;, in every junior high school of fV>rm II there shall 
be at least two teachere who shall devote all of their time to the teaching 
of junior high school subjects, with an additional teacher for every, 
additional 25 pupils or major fraction thereof; and in every jupior high 
school of Form III there shall be at least three teachers who shalKevote 
all of their time to the teaching of the subjects in the junior high school 
course of study; and in every senior high school there shall be at least 
three teachers who shall devote all of their time to the fashin g of 
high-school subjects. 

Junior high schools sharing in the State and county high-school 
funds shall be open without tuition to all children of the county; 
provided,^ that only those who have completed the eight grades of the - 
elementary school or their equivalent shall be admitted to junior high 
schools of Form I; and that those who have completed the six grades 
of the elementary school or their equivalent shall be admitted to junior 
high schools of Form II or of Form III; senior high schools of four 
grades shall be open to all children of the county who have completed 
the. eight grades of the elementary school or their equivalent; and 
senior high schools of three grades shall be open to all children of the ' 
qpunty who have completed the ninth, grade or its equivalent in a 
junior high school; provided that separate schools shall be 
for white pupils and negro pupils. 

All teachers in any type of high school provided in this act shall be 
qualified by education or otherwise for giving instruction in the sub- 
jects of the course of study, andf no person shall be employed to teach 
any subject or subjects in said schools who dole not hold a certificate 
issued by the State commissioners of education authorising him or her 
to teach said subjects. 

Rules and regulations for the classification and grading of high schools 
provided for by this act shall be made by the State board of education; 
and the course erf study for all hijh schools shall be prescribed by the 
State board of education and shall include the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The term of high schools provided for in this act «h»n be at \eimt 
9 months, or 86 weeks, in which time shall be completed 1 year of the 
adopted oouree of study. No high school shall bo approved, or its 
graduates given diplomas or statements of credits by the State com- 
missioner of education, or the average daily attendance of its students 
be counted in the distribution of the 8tate ,and county high-school 
fund, that does not meet the provisions of this act ad to number and 
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qualifications of teachers, number of students, school term, course of 
study, and such other conditions as may be prescribed by the State 
board of education under the provisions of this act. 

Upon the completion of a junior high Bchool course of study, pupils 
shall be given certificates of promotion tq-the next grade of the school 
system, and on completion of a course of study in a senior high school, 
as provided in this act, pupils shall be given diplomas of high-school 
graduation. 

The county board of education shall collect tuition from high-school 
pupils from other 8tates at the same rate as the average cost per pupil 
in the school ©r schools attended, and said tuition thus collected shall 
be paid into the hands of the county trustee to be placed to the credit 
of' the county high-school fund of said county. 

By agreement between two boards of education, high-school pupils 
residing in one county may be admitted to the high schools of the other 
county; provided that the pro rata share of high-school funds of suoh 
pupils shall be transferred to the trustee of the county wherein they 
attend. The superinteiidente shall keep a complete account of all funds 
thus collected and include the name of such pupils and the amounts 
paid by each in his quarterly report to the county court. 

The county board of education shall have the power to make con- 
tracts with the proper authorities of private schools, or with city boards 
of education, whereby the county high school may be taught in said 
private or city schools; provided that the high-school branches be 
taught free of charge to all pupils of the county entitled thereto; pro- 
vided further, that the authority of the State commissioner, county 
superintendent, and all public-school officers shall be as full and ample 
in such schools as in other county high schools; and provided further 
that no teacher Bhall be employed- in teaching the said high-school 
branches unless said teacher have a tether's certificate of such grade 
as may be prescribed for said services, and unless the employment of 
»id teacher shall be approved by the county board of education.— 
Chaptbb No. 71, Public Acts or Tennessee, 1931. ^ 

I. PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLBOES 

Junior colleges with specific legislative authorization— Public 
junior colleges are now found in approximately half of the 
States. A number of laws authorizing j unior colleges provide 
for their establishment and maintenance in connection with 
high schools; and such colleges are regarded by many as an 
advanced part of secondary education. In California And 
Nebraska the laws specifically provide that junior colleges 
shall be a part of the secondary-school system. In 1928 the 
Louisiana State Department of Education recommended that 
“Hie junior college should organize and operate as a part of 
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the senior high school of the community in which it is located, 
with one principal and one staff of teachers. The work is 
secondary in character and is for adolescent youth, and there 
is eveiy reason to place them together in one organization." 
The three general methods by which junior colleges have been 
established are: (1) By general laws specifically author ising 
certain districts to establish junior colleges; (2) by special 
legislative acts applicable to a particular city or district; (3) 
by general law without specific legislative authority. 

Fourteen States have statutes which specifically authorize 
cities or school districts under certain conditions to establish 
public junior colleges or schools of higher grade than the 
regular high school. These States are: 1 Arizona, California, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. The statutes in a few of these States restrict the 
establishment of public junior colleges to districts having 
certain wealth, population, or sftbol enrollment. The follow- 
ing conditions or restrictions are here noted: Arizona and 
Nebraska limit the establishment of junior colleges to districts 
having $5,000,000 or more valuation and 200 high-school 
pupils in average daily attendance. High-school districts in 
California in order to establish junior college^^aust have 
sufficient valuation to yield, at a tax rate nol^Fbxceed 2 
mills, an amount which, when added to State aid for junior 
colleges, will be deemed adequate for a junior college in the 
proposed area. 

In Mississippi and North Dakota junior colleges are 
restricted to districts containing municipalities of not less 
than 10,000 population. The establishment of junior colleges 
in Wisconsin is limited to cities, and in Michigan to districts, 
having more than 14,000 population. Among the highest 
restrictions are those of Texas, where the establishment of 
junior colleges is limited to districts having $12,000,000 or 
more valuation and 400 or more pupils enrolled in high school. 
California and Texas require the approval of the State board 
of education, while Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska require 
the approval of the State superintendent of public instruction 


1 18^7 Montana autboriied certain hi*h -school districts to eetablttti junior colleges and 

normal training ooofees In high schools. No Junior colleges were established under this law. 
This law was repealed in 1931. 
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in order to establish junior colleges. A majority consent of 
the electors in districts proposing the establishment of junior 
colleges is required in Arizona, California, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Texas, and Wisconsin. In Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Nebraska, 75 per cent, 66ft per cent, and 
60 per*cent, respectively, of the electors are required. 

The legal provisions for public junior colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania warrant separate explanation. In 1927 Pennsylvania 
authorized public-school districts to lease property to any 
university or college of the commonwealth, approved by the 
State Council of Education, for the purpose of conducting t 
and maintaining therein university or collegiate courses. 
Under this authority three semipublic junior colleges have 
been developed, one at Johnstown, one at Erie, and one at 
Uniontown. Buildings and equipment' are furnished at 
public expense and the instruction and control are in the 
hands of the University of Pittsburgh. These three institu- 
tions are referred to by Professor Edlls as “hybrids — private 
institutions operated in public-school plants.” 2 
It may be noted here that in New York the State Board of 
Regents has jurisdiction over all higher institutions, includ*- 
mg junior colleges, and the University of the State of New 
York has adopted regulations for the registration of such 
colleges. Any county in New York having.more than 500,000 
population and adjacent to a city of «more than 2,000,000 
may, upon approval of the State Board of Regents, establish 
a “university, college, academy, ... or other institution or 
association Jor the promotion of science, literature, art, his- 
tory, or other department or knowledge.” 

Legislation authorizing the establishment of junior colleges 
generally provides for their maintenance through local taxa- 
tion. Substantial State aid is provided for by law in Cali- 
fornia, Mississippi, and Texas. 

Junior colleges without specific legislative authorization . — In 
1930 the North Carolina Supreme Court sustained the author- 
ity of the board of education of Asheville to maintain a junior 
college from the publiq-school funds. When the junior col- 
lege was established Asheville was a special-charter school 
district and not subject to the limitations of the general 

~ t 

1 Eells, Walter Cratry. The Junior College, Boston, Hough too Mifflin Co., 1030, p. M7. 
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school law. The legislature of 19g9, by special act, changed 
the control and management of the schools of Asheville from 
the city board of commissioners to the city board of educa- 
tion which continued to maintain the junior college. In 
upholding the authority of the board of education to maintain 
the college the court said: 

The defendants [the board of education], as the successors of the board 
of commissioners of the city of Asheville, have the same powers and are 
under the same legal duties as said board with respect to the pubic 
schools. ... We find no statute making the operation of said college 
mandatory. It is within the discretion of the defendants. The exercise 
of such discretion by defendants is not subject to judicial review.* 

Other States which have maintained junior colleges with- 
out specific legislative authorization are Arkansas, Florida, 
Illinois, and Washington. In 1931 Superintendent Blair, of 
Illinois, wrote of that State: “It was ruled very early that 
there was no upper limit to the age of pupils who mi ght be 
educated at public expense. Whenever boards of education 
so desire, they have given a year of post-graduate work in‘lhe 
high school for^ students who could not go away to college. 
The adding of two years was just an extension of this prac- 
tice. The matter has never been passed upon by the courts.” 

In Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, N6rth Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia public junior colleges 
have been established by special legislative acts. 

In the remaining 20 States it appears that few, if any, 
public junior colleges are maintained. 

The Nebraska junior-college law— The 1931 junior-college 
law of Nebraska is the most recent and complete initial 
enactment on the subject and embodies many features found 
in the laws of a number of other States. For these reasons 

there is givpn below a brief digest of the principal provisions 
of this law: 

(a) Where established . — Junim colleges may be established 
in school districts having average daily attendance of 200 or 

more in high school, and an assessed valuation of $5,000,000 
or more. 


■ CUitco, J. a., and V. T. Smith. Public Junior Collet# Utfil»tloo fa, Unlttd Stela. 
Col lac# of Education Bulletin No. 81 , Unlrenltj of niinnt. nm p „ 
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(6) How established . — Upon petition of 500 or more electors 
in any district asking for a junior-college district, together 
with a petition signed by a majority of the members of the 
board of education of the proposed junior-college district, the 
county superintendent having charge over the territory to be 
included in the proposed district shall transmit the same to 
the State superintendent of public instruction for approval. 
If the proposal is approved by the State superintendent the 
question shall he submitted for determination at an election 
to be called by the said county superintendent. If 60 per 
cent of the votes cast in such election favor the establishment 
of a junior-college district the same shall be established. 

, » (e) How controlled . — The board of education of the school 

district in which a junior college is located shall constitute 
the junior college board and shall have the management 
and control of the said college. The junior college board 
may prescribe junior college courses of study, including not 
more than 2 years of work in advance of an accredited 
4-year high school. 

Junior colleges may provide courses of instruction designed to pre- 
pare for higher institutions of learning; courses of instruction designed 
to prepqqp for agricultural and industrial, commercial, home-making, 
and other vocations; and such courses of instruction as may be deemed 
necessary to provide for the civic and liberal education of the citizens 
of the community. The junior college board shall adopt regulations 
governing the organization of such courses of study and shall pre- 
scribe requirements for graduation from such junior college courses;’ 
provided, that the minimum requirements for graduation from such 
junior college courses of study shall be at least 60 credit hours of 
work . . . The State superintendent of public instruction shall pre- 
pare and publish from time to time standards and other regulations 
tot the accreditment of such junior colleges, provide adequate in- 
spection for junior colleges, and recommend for accrediting all such 
courses of study offered by junior colleges as may meet the stand- 
ards amjjegulationa as determined. , 

(d) How supported— Provision is made for the mainte- 
nance of junior colleges by a junior college district levy 
based upon amounts estimated by the junior college board, 
provided that tne levy for such purpose shall not exceed 
2 mills. The junior college board is authorized to pre- 
scribe uniform tuition fees not to exceed $108 per year per 
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pupil. The junior college district may, upon petition of 
one-third of the qualified electors and upon approval of 60 
per cent of the votes cast in an election on the question, 
borrow money and issue bonds for purchasing junior col- 
lege sites, erecting building, and furnis hing equipment. 
State funds for junior colleges is specifically prohibited. 

Tendencies of ^ qnd conclusions concerning junior college 
legislation. The principal tendencies of junior college 
legislation are: 

(1 ) To restrict their ‘establishment to cities or districts 
which can adequately support such institutions, taking into 
consideration population, wealth, etc. 

(2) To provide for their Establishment and maintenance 
under the approval and regulation of State authority. 
Initial junior college legislation in Texas in 1929 and in 
Nebraska and North Dakota in 1931, and amendments to 
junior college laws in Arizona and California in 1931, are 
notable examples of these tendencies. State regulation of 
junior colleges is specifically provided for by statute in 
Arizona, California, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

, (3) Legislation —authorizing the establishment of junior 

colleges generally prorides for their maintenance through 
local taxation. Substantial State aid is provided for by 
law in California, Mississippi, afid Texas. 

(4) Apparently, junior college legislation tends to stand- 
ardize junior colleges rather than to promote their estab- 
lishment. 

(5) Recent legislation and regulations of State depart- 
ments seem to recognize the junior college as a part of 
secondary education. 
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CHAPTER IV : COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 
TUITION, AND TRANSPORTATION 

1. LAWS ON CUMPUL80RY EDUCATION 

Scope of this section . — Obviously there can be given here 
only a summary of those provisions of compulsory education 
laws which affect high-school attendance in a material way. 
Hence the treatment in this portion of the chapter is limited 
to a showing of the maximum school attendance ages, years 
of attendance required, and exemptions from these require- 
^ ments by reason of educational attainments. 

It is important to note that the period between the mini- 
mum and maximum compulsory attendance ages is 9 or 
more years in 32 of the States. (See Table 4.) At the normal 
rate of promotion of one grade per year this would result 
in sufficient attendance in these States to complete the usual 
junior high schopl course or the first year of the traditional 
4-year hig h school. (See columns 4 and 5 of Table 4.) The 
average period of school attendance required in all States 
is 8.65 years. One StaU% Ohio, requires school attendance 
from 6 to 18 years of age, a total of 12 years. Another 
State, Nevada, requires 1 1 years. The years of attendance 
required in 'other States are as follows: 

Eight States require 10 years: Delaware, Idaho, Maine, 
Maryland, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
Utah. 

Twenty States and the District of Columbia require 9 
years: Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Twelve States require 8 years: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas ' 
California, Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 

Two States require 7 years: Loiiisiaqg, and North Carolina. 
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Four States require 6 years: Georgia, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Texas. 


Tablb 4. Principal promsions of compulsory education laws affecting 
attendance in secondary school* 




Ages at- 
tendance 
required 

Number 

Years attendance 
normally re- 
quired in second- 
ary school 

Ages attendance 

State 

of years 
attend- 
ance re- 
quired 

Junior 
high 
school 
(or above 
sixth 
grade) 

Tradi- 

tional 

4-year 

high 

school 

required in part- 
time, continua- 
tion, or evening 
school i 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

v Alabama 

8-16 

8-16 

7- 16 

8 - 16 
8-16 

8 

8 

8 

<2 

o 



/ Ariiona 

A 

o 

0 0 

14-16. 

f Arkansas 

* 2 

0 

California 

0 

14-21. » 
14-16. 

Colorado.. 

, O 

8 

o 

0 

Ml 

A 

0 

Connectlc^M. 

,7-16 

7-17 

7- 16 

8- 14 
8-18 

o 

o 

1 

14-16. 

14-16. 

14-16. 

Delaware.l* 

10 

o 

a 

A 

Florida....^. 

9 

9 

2 

1 

' Georgia 

W 

A 

o 

A 

Idaho 

V 

10 

V 

A 

0 



S 

2 


Illinois 

7-16 

7-16 

7-16 

7-16 

7-16 

Q 

Q 

I 

1 

14-18. 

14-16. 

14-16. 

Indiana. . 

V 

Q 

d 

Q 

Iowa. . 

V 

9 

O 

9 

Kansas 

o 

a 

9 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

9 

o 

9 

14-16. 



a 

Louisiana.... 

7-14 

7-17 

7-16 

7-16 

7-16 

7 

10 

10 

o 

1 

A 



Maine 

* 1 


Maryland 

e 

A 

4 


Massachusetts 

* 

3 

9 

3 

1 

1 

14-16.1 
Under 17. 

Michigan 

W 

o 


w 

a 

Minnesota... 

8-16 

7-16 

7- 14 

8 - 16 
7-16 

8 

o 

9 

A 


Mississippi 

J 

9 

0 

1 

1 

1 

I 


M toman.. 

w 

9 

a 

9 

14-16. 

14-18. 

14-16. 

Montana 

8 

o 

O 

*% 

Nebraska 

A 

5 ) 


V 

O 

Nevada 

7- 18 

8 - 16 
7-16 
6-16 
7-17 

11 

a 

JL 

9 

14-18. 

16-21 If Illiterate. 
14-16. 

14-16. 

14-18.1 

* New Hampshire 

o 

9 

3 

A 

* New Jersey 

O 

0 

A 

9 

0 

-New Mexico 

10 

o 

o 

A 

1 

9 

New York 

% 

9 

A 


w 

a 

1 

North Carolina. 

7-14 

7- 17 
6-18 
6-18 

8 - 16 

7 

1 

A 


North Dakota 

10 

12 

10 

8 

A 

A 

V 

9 


Ohio 

9 

A 

A 

Under 18. 
16-18. 
14-18. 

Oklahoma 

O 

A 

4 

9 

Oregon 

V 

2 

A 

0 


' A «» thU whuM apply to certain minor* where part-time. continuation. or ere- 

^ «0h Kbooi to pmtoto^ and In 

for' tothstncpdn* 


aohool ewnml ttoen na y wrong tar nddito Mabtoto apSTcT^rtS iSiijS” 
Dlitartte batweau 16 indxl yean moat attend evening school where ittiflhlMHl 


% 
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Tabu 4. — Principal provisions of compulsory education laves affecting 
attendance in secondary schools — Continued 



A MM et. 

Number 
of yean 
attend- 
ance re- 
quired 

Yean attendance 
normally re- 
quired in second' 
ary school 

Ages attendance 
required in part- 
time, continua- 
tion, or evening 
school 

State 

*Vs“ ai* 

tendance 

required 

Junior 
high 
school 
(or above 
sixth 
grade) 

Tradi- 

tional 

4-year 

high 

school 

1 

S 

S 

4 

1 

f 

Pennsylvania. 

8-16 

7-16 

8 

g 

2 

A 

li |S 

Rhode Island 

3 

u 

1 

A 

14—10. 

1 A— 01 If 1111 t»rn f ■ 

South Carolina 

8-14 

8-17 

6 

n 

10 -si ii illiterate. 

South Dakota 

g 

V 

3 

u 

1 

1 

10*21 for Illiterate. 

ii n 

Tennessee 

7-16 

g 




a 

14-10. 

Texas. 

8-14 

8-16 

8-16 

7- 16 

8 - 16 

6 

o 

A 


Utah 

10 

8 

g 

A 

U 

O 

19-18; 19-36 If 0- 
U Urate. 

Vermont.... 

w 

2 

A 

A 

Virginia 

2 

V 

1 

A 


Washington 

8 

o 

IS to 


A 

u 

14—15. 4 

W est Virginia 

7-16 

g 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 A 14 

Wisconsin 

7-16 

7-16 

g 

3 

14—10. 
JJ to 

Wyoming 

g 

Iw-15. 



o 



The maximum compulsory attendance age . — The average 
maximum compulsory age for regular school attendance is 
16 years. Five States require attendance until 18 years of 
age: Idaho, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, and Nevada. Four 
other States require attendance until 17: Delaware, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Maine. 

The following 31 States require attendance until 16 years 
of age: Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. Arkansas, Oregon, and Virginia require 
attendance until 15; and the remaining 5 States require 
attendance until 14: Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Texas. 

Exemptions from compulsory attendance laws by reason of 
educational attainments . — The provision for exemption from 
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school attendance on the ground of educational att ainm ents 
are of especial interest with respect to high-school attendance. 
The extent to which these exemptions relate to secondary 
education is indicated by the following brief summary of the 
minimum amount of education necessary to exempt from 
school attendance children who are within the compulsory 
attendance ages. 1 

Four States require completion of high-school course: 
New York, Nebraska, 2 Nevada, and Ohio. 

Thirty-four States and the District of Columbia require 
.completion of elementary-school course: Alabama, Arizona,- 
Arkansas, California, 8 Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan,* Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma,* Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah,* 
Virginia, Washington,* West Virginia, Wisconsin, 3 and 
Wyoming. 

Six States do not specify amount necessary: Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Carolina. 1 

Exemptions for employment permits . — Many students fail 
to attend high school due to the fact that low educational 
requirements for labor permits prevail in many States. It 
appears that the following States require completion of the 
eighth grade before employment permits will be* issued: 
California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, 4 New York, 4 North Dakota, Oregon, 5 Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Washington. Alabama, Maryland, and Ohio 
require the completion of the seventh grade. 

Labor permits are granted upon completion of the sixth 
grade in the following States: Connecticut, Iowa, Louisiana, 

1 For a complete analysis of oom pulaary education, including exempt loos, tee Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1038, No. 00, Laws Relating to Compulsory Education, by Ward W. 
Keesecker. 

9 Where high schools or schools of equal grade an maintained. 

9 Completion of high -school course is required where part-time or continuation schools are 
provided, except that in Oklahoma and Michigan 2 yean of thg high-school course ore 
required. „ 

* If under 1A, otherwise oompletion of sixtlrirada. 

< Ruling of Industrial Welfare Board. • 
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Massachusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
In the following 11 States it appears that completion of the 
fifth grade or ability to read and wnte is all that is required 
for employment permits: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

The remaining 9 States, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Utah, and 
Wisconsin, do not seem to have educational requirements in 
order to secure Jabor permits; Utah and Wisconsin, however, 
do not issue labor permits to children under 16 years of age. 

Other exemptions jrom school attendance. — Twenty-two 
States have provisions for exemptions on account of distance 
from school under certain conditions: 8 Alabama, California, 
Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nevada, Ne^j Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, $nd Wisconsin. The 
distance required to exempt varies in different States. 

Eighteen States have provisions for exemption from school 
attendance for poverty reasons under certain conditions: 7 
Arkansas, Colorado, 8 Connecticut, Florida, Idaho,® Louisiana, 
Montana, 8 Nebraska, 8 Nevada, 8 North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
‘ Washington, and West Viiginia. 

Fourteen States have indefinite provisions relating to 
exemptions (for reasons satisfactory to local school authori- 
ties, etc.): Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia. 

Seven States provide by legislation, subject to certain 
limitations, exemptions from school attendance in order to 
attend or comply with church observances: Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, South Dakota, and West 
Virginia. • 

4 Where free transportation ts provided exemption is generally denied. 

T Where dotbee, or books, or other articles Decenary to attend school an famished, exemp- 
tion is centrally denied. 

1 II child is over 14 yeen old. 

• If child is 15 yean old. 
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t. PART-TIME EDUCATION 

In a few States the establishment of part-time classes is 
specifically authorized and in more than half of the States 
their establishment is mandatory under certain conditions. 
Their establishment is generally mandatory upon towns and 
districts having a certain number of minora subject to pro- 
visions of compulsory school attendance who are by reason of 
lawful employment unable to attend during the regular 
day school. Where minora are employed or for some reason 
are not attending regular day school and where part-time 
or continuation. schools are provided, attendance therein is 
compulsory unless excuse for physical or mental disability 
or for educational attainments is secured. The amount of 
attendance required in part-time continuation or evening 
schools in the different States ranges from 4 to 8 hours per 
week and generally extends over the same age-period as for 
the regular public school. A summary of the principal pro- 
visions for part-time education for each of the States is shown 
in Table 5. 

Table 5. Summary of laws^requiring attendance 

continuation schools 


at part-time or 


State 

’ Kind of 

i^hool 

When establishment re- 
quired end aces affected 

1 

t 

I 


Arison* 

California. 


Connect tout. 

Delaware 


Florida. 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 


Part (fane 

Continuation. 

do 


Part time. 

-.-do 


Part time or 
tinuation. 


Fart time. 


Where 15 or more employ* 
moot oertiflcatee are is- 
sued to minora 14 to Id. 

High school districts haring 
50 or move under IS not 
hltfmcbooi graduates and 
not attending regular day 


Reoubed in districts with 
10000 or mors population. 
Whsrs II or mors between 
IS and M hold employ- 
ment osrtiflcmtee. 

Whwe 15 or more under 10 

provided. 

Establishment not required; 
optional where 3D or mors 
between 14 and IS are 
In regular 
anoaT 


Education necessary to 
excuse horn attend- 


' Attendance compulsory where such schools ere maintained. 

If wo fa schools ere m ai n tai n ed, attendaaos may be required by 

(601 


Completion of gram- 
mar-school course. 

Completion of 4-year 
high school or equiv- 
alent. 


Completion of eighth 
grade. 

None mentioned. 


Do. 

Completion of 4-yaar 
high -school course. 

Comgletioo of eighth 
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Table 5. — •Summary of lawt requiring attendance at part-time or 
continuation schools — Continued 


State 

• Kind of 
school 

1 

S 

Iowa 

Part time 

Kentucky.. 

Continuation 

Massachusetts. . . 

do... 

Michigan 

4 

Part ‘time. . 

Missouri 

*»* - »do ............ 

i 

Nebraska. 

do 

Nevada 


New Jersey 

■> ------ 

Continuation . 

New Mexioo 

Part time 

New York....... 

Part time or con- 

A 

> 

tinuation. 

Ohio A 

Part time. 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

do... 4 

Peonspl vania.. 

Continuation 

Tennewee 

Part time 

Utah 

do... • 

Washington 

do... 

West Virginia 

do r___ 

Wisconsin 

0 


When establishment re- 
qulred end ages affected 


Required in districts with 

12.000 or more population; 
permitted in smaller dis- 
tricts 

Establishment optional >___ 

Where 200 or more between 
14 and 10 are employed; 
optional elsewhere. 
Required in districts with 

6.000 or more population 
and 00 or more under 17 
not attending all-day 
school. 

Establishment optional; 
where established, attend- 
ance required if under 18 
and not attending regular 


Where 16 or more between 
14 and 10 are employed. 

Where 16 or more between 
14 and IB are employed.* 

Where 20 or more>d(ween 
14 and 16 jive been 
granted age and schooling 
(employment) certificates. 

Where 16 or more employ- 
ment certificates nave 
been lamed to children 14 
to 16.* 

Required in districts with 
200 minors 14 to 18 not 
attending regular school: 
establishment optional 
elsewhere. 

Establishment optional 1 


When 20 or more 16 to 18 
are employed. 

Where 16 or more between 
14 and IB are employed.* 

Compulsory where 20 or 
mors children are eligible 
to attend. 

Establishment options! 1 

Where 16 or more children 
would be sub)sot to at- 
tend anoe. 

Establishment optional » 


Compulsory in cities with 
10,000 or more population; 
also where 00 or mom 14- 
16 are not in regular school 
attendance. 

Compulsory In towns with 
mom than 6,000 popula- 
tion. Applicable to min* 
ors 14-18. 


Education necessary to 
excuse from attend- 
ance 


None mentioned. 


Completion of eighth 
grade. 

None mentioned. 

Completion of 2 years 
of 4-year high-school 
course or equivalent. 


Completion of eighth 

grade. 


Graduation from high 


Completion of eighth 
grade. 4 

None mentioned. 


Do. 


Completion of 4-year 
secondary course. 


Completion of course 
given in part-time 
school or high-school 


Completion of 2 yearn 
of high school. 
Completion of eighth 
grade. 

Completion of sixth 

grade. 

None mentioned. 
Completion of work of 
senior high school. 

Completion of 4-year 
high-school oourae or 
equivalent. 

Completion of eighth 

grade. 


Completion of 4-year 
high school or equiv- 
alent. 


' Attendance compulsory where such sobeois are maintained. 

* Unlaw excused by Btate board of education. - 

4 In addition to excuse for a epedAo reason by tbs ^ board of edooaikait 

* Unless excused by Btate mMteode^t of ^bltetn^SSon MD0ftU00 ' 

(fin 
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5. LA WS RELATING TO TUITION AND TRANSPORTATION OP HIGH • 

SCHOOL PUPILS 

The problems.-- The current problem of providing high- 
school facilities for all pupils who desire them includesthe 
problems of providing transportation for those who live 
beyond a reasonable distance from an approved high school 

nunil ^ ° f , high ‘ 6cho ° 1 tuition for nonresident 

received ^ntment in Monograph 
No^S of the Survey dealing with Dmtrict Oiganixation and 
. Education. ^Hbwever, toe legal provisions for 

rHphH tUltl ° n ^ f UpU trans P° r tation so vitaUy affect 
attendance in secondary schools that it seems desirable to 

coimider briefly those provisions and to include also in this 
study a digest of laws on the subject. 

Tuiiim for nonresidents.- Practically all States nirmit 
Mhool dMtnete to enter into agreements with adjoining dis- 
tricts for the instruction of nonresident pupils. Such pro- 
visions are generally designed to promote school economy or 
convenience, especially with respect to pupils living in dis- 
tricts which are unable to provide schools of suitaSe grade 
or where such schools are by reason of distance inconvenhmt 
for the attendance of certain pupils. Provisions of this kind 
are frequently especially applicable to high-echpol instruct** 

^ ^ St , ate9 ’ UDder coitions, authoi3| 
^ dm J t “ 0nre8ide nt pupils to public schook 
In a few States school distncts are required to admit such 

pupU*. provided they can be accommlrod ^htTproTu 
dice to rodent pupils. The tuition fees generally chaJTd 
by such districts are uniformly paid from public fuSa 
(unless New Mexico and South Carolina are exceptions) 
when arrangements have been made therefor by the respec- 

matter **"* ° aUih ^ authority oyer toe 

matter. It is customary to provide that the amount of 

tm ion shall be based on toe average cost per pupil in aver " 

dm£ attendance, subject to express limitation in ceitek 
cases. 

AiftriZ the foUowing 32 States local School 
(^tncts which do not maintain high schools are required by 

lepslab ve provision to levy sufficient taxto pay toe tuition 

of resident pupils, who attend approved high schools in other ' 

[Ml -r 
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districts or counties: Arizona, Colorado, 10 Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, 11 Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 11 Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 11 Maine, 1 * * Maryland, 1 * Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, 11 West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

County Junds . — The following States authorize counties 
wherein certain children are withoujfe^yess to high schools 
to levy sufficient tax to pay the tu^n of such pupils who 
attend approved high schools in other districts or counties: 
Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee^ 

State junds . — The following States provide State aid to 
districts specifically for the payment of tuition of nonresident 
pupils attending approved high schools: 

Connecticut, Missouri, and New Y6rk, not to exceed $50 per 
pupil per year. 

Minnesota, $7 per pupil per month. 

Texas, State reimbursement of district, if district levies 5 mills. 

Vermont, not to exceed $60 per pupil per year. 

Virginia, districts not maintaining high school but paying tui- 
tion of high-school pupils are permitted to share in State 
high-school fund. 

In Arkansas nonresident pupils are provided for by the 
respect!He county boards of education and in Delaware by 
the State board of education. The districts in these States 
share ih State apportionment on the basis of school popula- 
tion and enrollment, respectively. 

In a number of other States the average daily attendance 
constitutes a basis for the distribution of the general State 
school funds to counties and districts; some of these States 
are: Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Maine (aggregate 
attendance), Montana, New Jersey (aggregate days’ attend- 
ance), South Carolina (school enrollment), Tennessee, and 
Washington (aggregate attendance). Presumably in these 
States some State aid is allowed for nonresident pupils. 

* Apparently unto prmnt constitution non-hlgh-school districts may bruot oompetyed to 
pay tuition of tbalr pupils attending high school In another district, 
u Levied by the county on the non-high-echool district. 
u County hinds are also provided. 
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Transportation of school pupils to adjoining districts.— In a 
few States it appears that certain school districts are author- 
• ized to close their schools and transport their children to 
adjacent districts and at the same time retain their local 
identity, paying the transportation and tuition of such pupils 
and receiving State aid. For example, in Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Illinois, school districts having a small num- 
ber of schoo children (fewer than 12 in Kansas, 5 in Montana 
and Nebraska, 6 m Illinois) may, when they deem it for the 
best interests of the pupils, close their schools and pay for 
the transportation of such pupils to another district The 
towns of Massachusetts with less than 500 population which 
do not maintain high schools must provide transportation of 
high-school pupils to another town. In a number of other 
states school districts, under certain conditions and for the 
purpose of convenience or economy, are authorized to trans- 
port certain pupils to adjoining districts. Some of these 
States are: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida 

Idaho Iowa Kentucky: Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi! 
New York, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

Digest of laws on transportation and tuition— Because of 
the current interest in the subjects of high-school tuition 
and transportation an abstract by States of the principal 
legal provisions is included here. 

Alabama ^ 

Transportation. The county board of education, where necessary 
may provide transportation of pupils to and from consolidated schools 
luttton. City and county boards of education have authority to 
reach agreements whereby children in the city may attend the schools 
in the county and children in the county may attend schools in the 
C ‘ ty . Il V caae of disagreement the issue is settled by the State board 

,° th , er L nonrMident Pupil* we admitted on terms pre- 
scribed by the local board of education. 

, Arizona 

Transportation. Boards of school trustees are authorised to provide 
transportation for any child or children when they deem it for the best 
interest of the district. 

ruilmn.— Tuition of nonresident pupils attending a high school is 
charged agiinst the school district in which said nonresident pupil 
resides and the amount is levied and collected in the same manner as 
other school taxes. 
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Arkansas 

Transportation. Boards of school directors of any district may pro- 
\ ide transportation to and from school when Decessarv. 

Buses are not to be used to transport pupils in another district with- 
out the consent of the county board of education. 

Tuition. The county board of education shall have power, upon 
the petition of any person residing in any particular school district, to 
transfer the children or wards of such person to a district in the same 
county or to a district in an adjoining county for school purposes. 
(Transfer fee, $2.) 

California * 

Transportation . — School boards may provide for transportation to 
and from high schools of pupils, except for pupils living within city 
limits. Cost shall be deemed part of cost of maintenance. 

Upon approval of county superintendent transportation not to ex- 
ceed $10 per pupil per month may be paid by the county for pupils 
attending high school in this or any adjoining State. 

Tuition. A pupil residing in one district may attend iu another 
district upon terms agreed by the high-school boards of the two dis- 
tricts and if in another county upon the payment of a tOition by his 
county to the other county. 

Pupils may attend high school in an adjoining State. The tuition 
may be paid by his resident county and raised by a county high-school 
tuition tax levied by the board of supervisors, on the approval of the 
county superintendent. 

Colorado 

Transportation. Any school district may, by a majority vote of 
electors, transport children to and from school. 

Where transportation is not feasible the high-school directors may 
pay the board of school children in lieu of transportation. 

The board of directors of consolidated districts which contain two 
or more school districts of the first class, may transport pupils living 
1 or more miles from any school building, whenever it deems it best to 
do so. 

Tuition.— k pupil residing in one district may attend school in 
another district with the consent of the directors of the cpsp>ective 
school districts and tipon the payment of a reasonable tuition by the 
district in which the pupil resides. 

Connecticut 

Transportation . — A town not maintaining a high school must pay 
transportation of pupils to an approved school. A town maintaining 
a high school may authorize the high-school committee to provide * 
transportation to and from school of any pupil or pay whole or part of 
the necessary cost thereof 
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Tuition. Any town or incorporated school district not maintaining 
a high school shall pay tuition fee of any child residing in such dis- 
trict and attending a high school designated by the school committee 
of the town and approved by the State board of education. * 

Delaware 

Transportation. The school budget act for the biennium ending June 
30, 1931, authorized 6.3 per cent of the total said budget for the trans- 
portation of pupils. 

Tuition. The State board of education has authority to govern the 
admission of pupils from the schools of one district to the schools of 
another district: 

“For the more convenient administration of high-school attendance 
in the State and for the convenience and accommodation of high-school 
pupils of any section the State board of education is hereby empowered 
and directed, whenever and wherever they deem advisable to divide 
* the State - or a ny section thereof, into high-school attendance districts 
and to prescribe rules and regulations governing the attendance therein. 

“In case a pupil transfers from one school to another in Delaware 
(a) he shall be counted as enrolled in the school in which he attends the 
largest number of days; (6) if he attends the same number of days in 
each of two or more schools he shall be counted as enrolled in the school 
which he attended last.” 

District or Columbia 

Transportation.— Transportation is provided for pupils attending 
schools for tubercular children and for pupils attending schools for 
crippled children. 

Tuition. Pupils not resident of the District and who do not pay 
taxes in the District in excess of the tuition charge or whose parents do 
not reside or are not engaged in public duties therein or pay taxes in 
the District of Columbia in excess of the tuition charge are required to 
pay a tuition fixed by the board of education. ,* 

Florida 

Transportation. Children between 10 and 16 years of age residing 
more than 3 miles from school are exempt from school attendance, unless 
transportation is provided. 

Tuition. A pupil in one district may attend school in a special tax 
district upon consent of the trustees of the district. If in another 
county, upon the paypent ^y his county school board of a pro rata share 
of expense estimated by trustees of such school. * 

(A State board rule recommends that county boards of education 
adopt a regulation requiring pujiils from other States or counties to pay 
a specified tuition fee to the teacher, to be paid to the county superin- 
tendent and reported by the latter to the county board.) 
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County boards of public instruction of counties bordering on adjacent 
States may make arrangement with school authorities of adjoining 
counties in such States whereby pupils residing in such Florida counties 
may enter the schools of said adjoining counties. The county board 
shall pay such tuition as the respective school authorities may agree 
upon, and they may make arrangement for the transportation of such 
pupils. 

Geobgu 

Transportation . — Whenever the county board of education or local 
district trustees deem it for the best interest of the school, they shall 
provide transportation of pupils and teachers to and from said school. 

Tuition. The tuition of nonresident pupils attending school in local- 
tax district is fixed by board of trustees in said district. 

For pupils attending school in one county and residing in another, 
the county of residence shall reimburse other county in the ratio of 
attendance from the other county to the whole attendance. 

Idaho' 

Transportation . — By majority vote of electors any common or joint 
common-school district not included in a high-school district may fur- 
nish transportation for high-school students residing within the district 
and attending the nearest high school. 

Independent and joint independent district trustees may provide 
transportation to pupils of the district attending the nearest accredited 
high school. 

Tuition . — All districts which do not maintain a 4-yea/ high school 
shall pay tuition for pupils who desire to attend in another district. 
The tuition shall not exceed the actual average cost per capita of instruc- 
tion and operation of said high school during the next preceding year. 

Illinois 

Transportation. The board of education of any consolidated school 
district or community consolidated school district shall provide free 
transportation for pupils residing at a distance from any school main- 
tained within such consolidated or community consolidated school 
district. 

In districts having a populatipn of fewer than 1,000 the board of 
directors may provide free traifportation for pupils and may permit 
pupils to attend schools in other districts and furnish said pupils with 
transportation. 

Whenever the number of children between the ages of 6 and 16 years 
in any district school shall be fewer than 6 it shall be lawful for the 
directors of such district to arrange for the transportation of pupils 
and when necessary provide free transportation for them to a neigh- 
boring BCbool. 

Tuition .— Upon the approval of the county superintendent any high- 
school pupil may attend a recognised high school more convenient in 
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some district other than the high-school district or non-high-school 
district in which he resides and the district in which said pupil resides 
shall pay the tuition of such pupil, provided said tuition shall not exceed 
the per capita cost of maintaining the high school attended. 

School directors are authorised to admit nonresident pupils when it 
can be done without prejudice to, the rights of resident pupils, and to 
fix the rate of tuition of such pupils. 

Indiana 

Transportation . — School trustees are empowered at their discretion 
to transport high-school pupils. 

Tuition. — Transfers: Whenever a child can l>e better accommodated 
in another school corporation than in his residence or in a high school 
in an adjoining State, the school trustees shall grant an order of transfer 
upon application of the parent. j 

Tuition shall be paid for transferred pupils by the school trustees 
from a special or tuition fund in an amount equal to the per capita cost 
of education in the corporation to which the child is transferred. 

Iowa 

Transportation.— When there will be a saving of expense and also 
an advantage to children, the board may provide for the transportation 
for any child to or from school in the same or in another corporation 
and the expense shall be paid from the general fund. 

Every consolidated school corporation Bhall provide transportation 
to and from school for every child living within said corporation and 
more than a mile from school; however, a vehicle is not required to 
leave any public highway and the board shall designate the routes. 

In districts where schools have been closed for lack of pupils, trans- 
portation shall be provided for any child residing more than 2 miles 
from the nearest school. 

Tuition . — inhere resident corporation offers no 4-year high-school 
course, the pupu may attend any public high school or county high 
Bchool in the State that will accept him. 

The resident corporation shall pay from the general fund to the cor- 
poration in which pupil attends a tuition fee not to exceed $12 per 
month during the term he so attends, not exceeding four school years, 
and not exceeding the average cost of tuition in such high school. 

Nonresident pupils and those sojourning temporarily in any school 
corporation may attend school therein upon such terms as the board 
may determine. 

Kansas 

Transportation . — School boards may provide transportation for 
pupils living in the district 2 or more miles from the school attended; 
they shall do so for pupils living 3 or more miles from school or in lieu 
thereof shall allow parents of said pupils a sum not lees than 16 cents 
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per day for the transportation of their pupils ;*provided, 25 cents per 
school day shall be allowed parents or guardians of pupils living 5 or 
more miles from school. 

Consolidated districts shall provide transportation ta pupils who live 
3 miles from school or in lieu thereof allow parents of pupils trans- 
ported by own transportation an amount not to exceed 5 cents per mile, 
one way, per pupil and not to -exceed $1 per pupil per day ; provided, 
transportation privileges shall not apply to community high-school 
districts in counties of more than 8,00^ population. 

Tuition. When a community is remote from a high school already 
in operation the county commissioners shall pay tuition not exceeding 
$2 a week or fraction thereof to a convenient high school within the 
county or in a oounty adjacent thereto. 

When a county high school can accommodate more pupils than apply ' 
for admission vacancies may be filled by applicants from other counties 
upon payment of a tuition prescribed by the board of trustees. ■ 

Pupils residing in a school district not maintaining a high school with 
a 4-year accredited dourse may attend any accredited high school in 
said county or adjoining county. Tuition shall be paid by a special 
tax levy in said county. Tuition rate is $3 per week or fraction thereof. 

Kentucky 

Transportation . — Board of education shall pay the coat of transporta- 
tion to and from schools for pupils for whom it mfkea no provision 
within the county or city of their residence or in an adjacent county, 
city, or district within 4 miles of their homes. 

Consolidated districts have power to provide transportation by local 
taxation or out of county funds or otherwise. ’ 

Tuition.— 'Where pupil does not live within walking distance of a 
school in the district the school board may, by tuition contract, arrange 
for said pupil to attend in another district. 

Pupils residing outside of city limits are admitted to public schools 
upon payment of tuition as the board may require. » < 

Students may attend the most convenient high school in the county 
and the county in which he resides shall pay the tuition of said students. 

• Louisiana 

Transportation . — Parish school boards may provide transportation 
for pupils living more than 2 miles from a school of suitable grades. 

Tuition . — Children for whom adequate schools of suitable grade have 
% not been provided may attend schools in an adjoining parish. The 
superintendent of the resident parish shall settle monthly for said 
instruction based upon per capita cost of instruction in the children's 
home parish. 

Pupils may attend a city school if the parish of residence does not 
provide adequate schools of suitable grade. Parish superintendent 
shall settle monthly for said instructions on basis of per capita cost of 
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instruction in the schools which operate under the jurisdiction of the 
parish school board. 

Maine 

Transportation .— Any town may raise and appropriate a Bum for the 
payment of conveyance or board of pupils attending secondary schools ; 
provided, that for children residing on islands within the towns and' 
cities, transportation shall be paid over regular lines. — ' 

Tuition. Any youth who resides with parents or guardian in anv 
town which does not maintain a standard secondary school may attend 
any approved secondary school to which he may gain entrance whose 
courses are approved by the £tate superintendent and the tuition shall 
be paid by the town in which he resides, said tuition not to exceed 
$125 annually per pupil. 

Maryland 

Transportation . — When average daily attendance in any school for 
two consecutive terms is fewer than 12 pupils said school may be closed 
• by the county board of education and transportation provided for the 
pupils. 4 

When schools are fconsolidated the county board shall pay, when 
necessary, for the transportation of pupils to and from such consolidated 
schools. 

Tuition. When county boards of education fail to make joint 
arrangement for each high-school pupil attending in an adjoining 
county, the board of the residence county is required to pay 60 per cent 
of the average cost per high-school pupil of all the counties of Maryland 
for the preceding year. 

Massachusetts 

Transportation. Where a town of fewer than 500 does not maintain 
a high school a pupil may attend a high school in another town and 
the school committee shall provide funds for transportation up to 40 
cents per dmgof actual attendance. If the school is more t.h«n 3 m iles 
from his r^tfience the town may be required to pay up to 80 cents per 
day of attendance. 

Where towns form a union high-school district, transportation may 
be furnished when necessary. 

Children living on islands may be provided transportation to school 
by the State board of education in cases where local authorities are 
not required by law to provide such transportation. 

Transportation is furnished children living more than 2 miles from 
school. If the distance exceeds 3 miles but is less than 3 miles to some 
other school, transportation shall be furnished by the school committee 
to the other school. 

When in the judgment of the department of education it is expedient 
that a pupil should board in the town of attendance, the town of resi- 
dence may pay toward such board, in lieu of transportation, such sum 
as the committee may fix. 
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Tuition . — If a town 'of fewer than 500 does not maintain a high 
school it shall pay the tuition of resident pupils attending a high school 
in another town. 

Whenever in the judgment of the department of education it is 
expedient that .a pupil should board in the town of attendance, 
town of residence may pay toward such board, in lieu of transportation, 
such sum as the committee may fix. 

' k Michigan 

k 

Transportation . — In rural agricultural school districts the board of 
education shall provide transportation to pupils living more than 1 
mile from school. In case fewer than 6 pupils reside on or near any 
one route, pupils may be boarded by consent of parents at some con- 
venient place if cost is less than cost of transportation. 

Tuition . — Where the district does not maintain a high school the 
district board is required to levy a tax sufficient to pay tuition to any 
high school approved by the State superintendent for pupils who 
desire to^attend. Tuition is not to exceed the per capita cost per year 
of school attended but in no case exceed $60 per pupil per year unless 
the voters appropriate a larger sum. 

The district board of a district maintaining a high school may pay 
tuition of its eighth-grade graduates to some other legal high school 
if in the judgment of said board the educational interests of such eighth- 
grade graduates will be better served. 

Minnesota 

Transportation . — A school board may provide free transportation to 
and from school at the expense of the district for pupils residing more 
than one-half mile from school. 

Any school district transporting pupils of the district may transport 
pupils residing outside the district but attending school within the 
distriot upon such pupil presenting himself on one of the regular routes 
traveled in the transportation of pupils. 

To receive State aid a consolidated school district shall arrange for 
transportation or board of pupils living 2 miles or more from school. 

Tuition . — For the tuition of nonresident high-school pupils, the 
State shall pay to the school district furnishing such higb-achool 
instruction at the rate of $7 per school month, or major part thereof, 
for each nonresident pupil for not exceeding 10 m'onths in a school year. 

• Mississippi 

Transportation . — Trustees of a consolidated school, with the-oounty 
'superintendent, are authorised to provide transportation to and from 
schools attended for pupils residing in the district but living a distance 
of 2 miles or more from school. - 
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° n J? titiOD 0{ a majority of patron* the county superintendent and 
trustees may provide transportation to any other school of such grade* 

rudJT y r?!T ate PaJ DeCeS8Ary tuition *» d expenses. 
luuum. Children residing in any district may attend school in 

another district with the consent of the trustees of both districts and 

f ‘ h * ~“ nt y superintendent or county superintendents^ Tuition is 

J 6 !^‘ deDt di8trict or by the wident district and county as 
provided by law. j 

Missouri 

Tra mporlatton. Transportation may be furnished by a district to 
pupils l.nng more than one-half mile from school upon two-thirds 
majority vote of taxpayers in district at election called by board of 
directors upon petition of 10 taxpayers of district. 

i*6tate aid of S3 per month per pupil is provided for transportation of 

pupils living more than 2 miles from school. 

Tui/ion.- Where pupils attend Ugh school in another district the 

board ( ?th he H-? d r n ? distnct makee nec «*"y arrangements with 
board of the district of attendance. a 

Free high-school tuition is provided all rural pupils; the State pays 
$50 per student and the local district pays the remainder. W 

Montana 

Translation - Trustees of any district, when they deem it for the 
hSlirT ° f , the du5tnct ' ““y furnish transportation for pupils 
• schTOl h ° me8 *° 8Ch0 ° b ’ ° r b0ftrd ' rent ’ and tu i tion while attending 

r 1 "?** ° f d “ trict > when the y deem it for the best 
erests of pupils, may close their schools and send pupils to another 
distnct and pay for their transportation and tuition. 

Nebraska 

Transportation.— Where there are fewer than five children between 
7 and 16 years, inclusive, the board may use school funds for board and 
transportation and other expenses of said pupils attending in another 
distnct as arranged with the board of said other district. 

All consolidated schools are required to furnish transportation for 
rural pupils. , 

Board of education of a city or a board of trustees of a high-school 
distnct, by a two-third vote of entire board Is empowered to provide ' 
transportation to pupils. 

Board of trustees of a high-school district by a two-third vote ia 
empowered to contract with board of another district for instruction of 

pupils in Bret district and make provision for transportation of said 
pupils. 

Tuition. County high-school board of regents may admit pupils 

from without the* county upon payment of tuition as board may pre- 
scribe. J K 
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Counties where county high school is not maintained furnish *3 per 

W riiSH r , there f “ tuition for P 1 ^ ‘lending approved school. 
ChOd remote from local schpol may attend a more convenient high 

school in an adjoining State and resident county pays the tuition. 

Nevada 

' , J Ta i n * POrtati T.n b ° ard ° f tru8tee * or bo ard of education of each 
city, town and district may use money from the county fund for the 
transportation of pupils to and from Bchool. 

7^ion.- N o provision is made for tuition, but some counties provide 
county high schools; and counties not providing county high schools 
provide aid to establish approved high schools which admit all eligible 
pupils of said counties. K 

N*w Hampshire 

Traruporta^n.— The school board may furnish transportation to 
high-school students when it finds this desirable and shall furnish it 
when directed by the co mm is si oner of education. 

Tutlson.— Any district not maintaining a high school or school of 
corresponding grade shall pay for the tuition of any child who with 
parents or guardians resides in said district and who attends an approved 
high school or academy in another district in this 8tate. 

New Jersey 

7Vansporio/ton.-Whenever in any district there shall be children 
living remote from the schoolhouse, the board of education of such 

district may make rules and contract for transportation of such children 
to and from school. 

7'uitum. A child living remote from school in residence district may 
attend m an adjoining district with the consent of the county superin- 

the re8ldence district shall pay the tuition charged by the 
other district. # ^ 

A child who has completed the course of studies in the residence dis- 
trict may, with the consent of the board of education, attend school of a 
higher grade in another district and the board of education of the 
resident district shall pay the tuition charged. » 

New Mexico 

TnrutporUUion. No budget allowance for the transportation of pupils 
shall be made in any school district unless there are at least eight pupils 
I T W , h ° m lt “ neceas ^ to transport and no budget allowance 
* k tOT tran0 P° rtation of pupils residing within 3 miles of the 

Tuition.-* A tuition, not greater than the average cost p*r capita, is 
charged for nonresident pupils. When nonresident pupils, their parents 
or guarcOans pay a school tax in the State the amount of such tax shall 
be credited on their tuition up to the amount of such tuition. ’• 
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New Yobe 

Transportation . — Whenever a district contracts with another district 
for the eduoation of the pupils residing in said district or whenever 
pupils reside remote from the schoolhouse .the inhabitant voters of said 
district may authorize transportation of such pupils. 

The commissioner dt education has power in any central district to 
require said district to furnish transportation to such pupils as in his 
judgment require it. 

Tuition . — Any district may decide by majority vote to contract for 
the education of all or part of the children of said district in another 
district. ’ 

The State appropriates to each district maintaining an approved 
academic department $50 per year for each nonresident pupil attending 
school in said district from a district not maintaining an academic 
department. 

North Carolina _ j 

Transportation . — Upon the consolidation of two or lhore school 
districts into one by the county board of education the said board is 
empowered to make provisions for the transportation of pupils in the 
consolidated district that reside too far from the schoolhouse to attend 
without transportation. 

Tuition . — The county board of education may permit children re- 
siding in a district havjpg not more than 6 months’ term to attend any 
school in the county for the full term of such school without payment of 
tuition; provided, sufficient space is available in the school to be 
attended. 

North Dakota 

Transportation . — If child resides 2 miles from school the board of 
education, except in consolidated schools, may pay the family whose 
child or children attend school a sum per day in proportion to the dis- 
tance from school ranging from 5 cents per day for those living 2% miles 
from school to 50 cents per day to those living 5% to 6 miles from school, 
and 5 cents per one fourth miles per day beyond 6 miles; provided, the 
board at its option may (1) furnish vehicular transportation by public 
conveyance to such family, or (2) furnish such family the equivalent 
of such payment in lodging or tuition at some other public school if 
acceptable to the family. 

Tuition . — A school district not having a full 4-year high-school course' 
pays the tuition of pupils residing in said district attending a standard 
high school to complete such part of the course as is not offered by the 
resident district. /->> 

The attended district may charge not to exceed $2 per week for the 
time such nonresident pupil is in attendance. 
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' Ohio 

Transportation.- Pupils attending a high school maintained in a cen- 
tralized rural school district are entitled to transportation. The board 
of education of any other district may provide transportation to a high 
school within or without the school district when deemed advisable by 
the county board of education" 

Tuition. Tuition of pupils residing in a district not maintaining a 
high school and attending in another district is paid by the district of 
residence. 

Distrietrfiaying tuition of students in another district may furnish 
cost of said child’s room and board or part of said cost, provided such 
amount is less than the cost of transportation and such action is ap- 
proved by the county, board of education. 


OlLABdliA 

Transportation. Transportation may be provided in union graded 
districts if so voted by 00 percent 6f voters present at the school meeting. 

In consolidated districts the board may provide transportation to 
pupils residing 2 or more miles from school. 

Tuition. The district board may admit scholars from adjoining 
districts and base tuition upon previous year’s prorata expenses per pupil 
in the district, and the resident district shall make provision for transfer 
fee in their annual estimate for tax levying. 


Obboon 


tr^nsfe 


Transportation . — The school board may provide transportation to 
pupils residing more than 1 mile from school in the local district wlfeii 
authorized by a majority vote of the legal voters of said district. 

District school boards of first and second classes may provide trans- 
portation for pupils when deemed advisable by the board. 

A distnet board may, instead of providing transportation, furnish 
board and lodging for any pupil when, in the judgment of the board, it 
may be done at equal or less expense. 

Tuition. In counties in which there is no county higtwfechool, the 
county court levies a tax on all property not in a high-school district. 
Amounts so raised are used to defray tuition of pupils residing in a dis- 
trict in which there is no high school and attending a high school in 
another district. 

Pbnnbtlvania ’ 

Transportation. The board of school directors in any district may, 
out of funds of the district, provide free transportation of pupils to and 
from school. r 

Tuition. Pupils residing in a district in which nf> high school is 

maintained may attend the nearest and most convenfently located high 
school. 
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* 

In district* in which the course terminates before the end of the 
twelfth year, pupils may attend the nearest or most conveniently located 
high school; provided pupils obtaiq permission of the school district jn 
which the school is located. 

Pupils attend the high schools in the other districts under the condi- 
tions stated above at the expense of the school board of the district in 
which they reside. 

Rhode Island 

Transportation . — The school committee shall provide suitable trans- 
portation to and from schools for pupils who reside so far from any 
public school as to make their regular attendance impracticable. 

Tuition . — The school committee of any town not maintaining a high 
school shall make provision, at the expense of the town, for the free 
‘ attendance of its children at some high school or academy approved 
by the State board of education. The rate of tuition shall not exceed ' 
the average cost per capita of maintaining said high school or academy. 

, 8outh Carolina 

Transportation . — The county board of education of each county shall 
designate official routes for the transportation of pupils to and from 
the public schools to be approved by the State department of education. 

There shall be paid for transportation out of the State funds appro- 
priated for the 6-0-1 school law the sum of $350,000 to the Appropria- 
tion to the counties of the State on the basis of per pupil per mile of 
transportation on official routes. 

Tuition. Whenever pupils are transferred to a school district which 

has a special tax for the support of schools, the pupils may be required 

to pay, as tuition, an amount not exceeding the per capita portion of 

operation and maintenance cost of the school to which the transfer is 

made. (Per 1924 School Law.) * . 1 ' 

V 

. 8ooth Dakota 

Transportation. The board of education of a consolidated school 
district is authorized to provide transportation of pupils and'Mt shall 
be the duty of the board to provide and maintain means of transports- 
tionffor all pupils living more than 2% miles from the school. 

Tuition. A pupil may attend any public high school or State edu- 
cational institution of the State or an adjoining State furnishing a 
higher course of study than offered by the home district. The school 
district in which the pupil is enrolled shall be compensated by the 
school hoard of his home district. The tuition shall be the per capita 
cost per month of schooling a high-school student as determined by 
the county superintendent, not to exceed $15' per month per pupil. 

When a pupil resides more than 10 miles from a high school in his 
district the school board shall make arrangements for the schooling of 
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1 r 
said pupil at a nearer high school in another district or an adjoining 
State, if a nearer school exists. 

- Tennessee 

Transportation. — The county board provides transportation for 
pupils who reside too far from the school to attend without such trans- 
portation and when the number of pupils justify and the same is paid 
for out of the public high-school funds for the transportation of pupils. 

Tuition. — The county boahi of education collects tuition from pupils 
from other States at the same rate as the average cost per pupil in 
said high school. 

Texas 

Transportation. — Trustees of any district may make provision for 
■ the transportation of pupils. 

Tuition. A State appropriation has been made to reimburse any 
district for the payment of tuition for its nonresident high-school 
students, provided a local tax of not less than 50 cents for school pur- 
poses is levied in the district. 

Utah 

Transportation. The minimum uniform educational program out- 
lined provides for the transportation to and from school of all pupils 
living more than 2% miles from school. J 

Tuition. — Law appears to be silent on the Subject. 

r 

c Vermont 

Transportation. — A school district may provide transportation for its 
pupils attending high-school grades. 

Tuition. Each school district shall maintain a high school or furnish 
- higher instruction for pupils &t a higfi school within or without the 
State; said district shall pay^he tuition o£ such pupils to an amount • 
not to exceed $60 per school year per pupil. 

Virginia 

Transportation. — The ^chool board shall provide transportation of 
pupils whenever such procedure will contribute to the efficiency of the 
school system. 

Tuition. — Any county not actually conducting a high school, but 
paying tuition for its high-school pupils .in high schools in other coun- 
ties or cities out of the pu Aic funds, shall be permitted to share in the 
State high-school fund. . 

A county or city school board is authorised to charge tuition for its 
resident students attending high school, provided the money derived 
from taxation and other sources is not sufficient to operate both ele- 
mentary and high schools freetff tuition. 
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Washington 

Transportation. The board of directors are authorized to furnish 
transportation to pupils. 

A school district can not lawfully pay for the board of a pupil instead 
of furnishing transportation of such pupil. 

Tuition. Tuition of pupils from a non-high-school district attending 
a high school in another district is paid by the non-high-school district 

• West Virginia 

Transportation . The board of education has authority to provide 
at public expense for the transportation of pupils to and from school. 

Tuition. Boards of education in districts not maintaining a high 
school or assisting in the maintenance of a county high school must 
pay the tuition fee of all pupils in the district attending a public high 
school in other districts of counties or other schools of high-school 
grade^within the county. 

Wisconsin 

Transportation. The school district meeting may authorize the board 
to provide transportation for all children of school age residing in the 
district. 

When in the judgment of the board and the parents it is to the ad- 
vantage of the district and the child, the board may provide board 
and lodging in lieu of transportation and pay not exceeding $2 per week 
for same. The district is reimbursed $1 per week for child so boarded. 

Tuition. Pupils residing in a non-high-school district may attend a 
■high school in another district and the tuition shall be paid bv the 
residence district. 

Wyoming 

* 

Transportation. District boards are authorized to provide transpor- 
tation to pupils. , 

Tuition. Districts which do not maintain a 4-year high school shall 
pay tuition for pupils of such district who have com pleted the course 
offered therein and who desire to attend high school in another district. 
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V : STATE ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
CONTROL 


1. CLASSIFICATION AND ACCREDITING OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Early in this study it was planned to ‘deal with State 
regulatory and recommendatory standards along with State 
laws on the various phases of secondary education. It was 
revealed, however, that the functions of State control by 
legislation and the fuifctions of State control by regulation 
were different in many respects and warranted separate 
treatment. The fields of control embraced by regulation 
do not as a general rule represent the same fields of control 
exercised by general legislation. Legislatures have confined 
their control principally to the general framework of the " 
machinery for the administration of education. Legisla- 
tures have been primarily concerned about units of admin- 
istration and support, sources of school money and general 
schemes for distribution thereof, school attendance, general 
functions of local and State school officers, and the like; 
while rules and regulations of State superintendents and 
State boards of education have been concerned principally 
with standards of instruction, classification, and methods of 
procedure. * 

General supervision or inspection of .high schools by State 
school officials is provided for by law in approximately 30 
States. It is noted, however, that in all the States, unless 
Colorado and Nevada are exceptions, under the general 
terms of the laws relating to the duties of State school 
officials varying degrees of State supervision or inspection 
of high schools- are found. It is extremely difficult to 
determine the extent, degree or type pf State control by a 
study of laws or published regulations. It is true that while 
standards proscribed by the State may Vary in regidity and 
flexibility , the actual degree v,f supervision or inspection is 
often m^e determined by policies or programs of State 
departments concerning State administrative procedure for the 
promotion, standardization, and classification of high schools. 
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In all these States the supervision or inspection by State 
authorities is principally for the purpose of standardizing 
and classifying high schools for accrediting. 

The principal bases for accrediting high schools which 
have been prescribed either by law or regulation in the 
different States are summarized in Table 6. An examination 
of this table is likely to give the impression that there exists 
a considerable similarity as to the nature and degree of the 
various State standards. In connection with the similarity 
of State departments of education standards it may be of 
iWa^sst to note the similarity of standards prescribed by 
regional accrediting associations dealt with in Chapter VI. 

Laws which empower State departments of education to 
classify and accredit high schools seem to embody one or 
more of three general objectives: (1) Systematic arrangement 
of secondary schools, (2) State aid, and (3) accrediting the 
work done in secondary schools as a basis for entrance of 
students to higher institutions. 

The definition of “classification ” contained in the Texas 
Directory of Classified and Accredited High Schools, 1929, 
may be regarded as a general definition of clasaifi£tion in 
the majority of the States. On page 33 of that directory 
it is stated: 4 

By classification is meant: Establishing educational standards, 
encouraging schools to attain these standards, and certifying those 
that have attained them. Its purpose is to grade, correlate, and 
unify the schools in to~4» effective system and to facilitate the transfer 
of students from one school to another. Classification depends upon 
the physical conditions under which school work is done. 

In practically all the States the State department of edu- 
cation acts as the principal classifying and accrediting 
agency. California, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Nebraska are exceptions. In California, high schools are 
accredited by the State university j in Georgia by an accredit- 
ing commissioQ, composed of representatives of the State 
department of education and all of the colleges; in Ken- 
tucky by the Association of Kentucky Colleges ; in Mississippi 
by the State high-school accrediting commission ; and in - 
Nebraska by the State university on the basis of reports 
*■ from the State department of education. In Illinois, 
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Michigan, Wisconsin', and Wyoming the respective State 
universities also prepare lists of accredited high schools. 
See Table 8 for data on credits in different subjects for 
admission to colleges of liberal arts of State universities. 

Table 6.- Principal feature- o£ ^^dard, for accreditint 4-year 


State 


Alabama. x 


Ariiona 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado. 


Accred- 
ited by 
Bute 
depart- 
ment of 
educa- 
tion 5 


Length 
of reci- 
tation 
in min 
otes 


Connecticut . 
Delaware. 

Florida 

Ofwrgla 

Idaho 


X 
X 
• X 

»x 

X 

X 

♦X 

.2 


2 

X 

X 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas t 

Kentucky *"~”j 

Louisiana t 

Maine ’! * 

X 
1C X 
“ X 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska 


X 

s? 

X 

( ,J ) 


40 

40 

45 

40 

40 

40 

00 

45 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45 

46 
40 

40-45 


Lenph 

school 
year 
in days 


Num- 
ber of 
units re- 
quired 
for 

gradu- 

ation 


Mini- 
mum 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 


Mail- 


175 


45 

40 

45 

40 

40 


ISO 

100 

180 

152 

180 

100 

175 

172 

180 

100 

180 

180 

170 

180 

180 

180 


180 

180 

100 

180 

170 


10 

15 

10 

(') 

15 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

16 

(0 

15 

16 

16 

15 

16 


of 
classes 
per 

teacher 


Text- 

books 

pre- 

scribed 

by 

State 

author- 

ities 


T 


Junior 
high 
school 
recog- 
nized in 
State 
stand- 
ards 


X 


* 3 


2 
1 3 
3 

*3 

3 


X 

X 


15 

16 
16 
16 

15 

16 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


* 3 

*3 

3 

3 

2 

2 


1 State university. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


least 15 standard units 
major portion of time. 
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Table 6. — Principal features of State standards for accrediting J[-year 
high schools — Continued V\ 


State 

Accred- 
ited by 
State 
depart- 
ment of 
educa- 
* tion 

Length 
of reci- 
tation 
in min- 
utes 

Lenph 

school 
year 
in days 

Num- 
ber of 
units re- 
quired 
for 

gradu- 

ation 

Mini- 
mum 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 

Maxi- 
mum 
num- 
ber of 
classes 
per 

teacher 

Text- 

books 

pre- 

scribed 

by 

State 

autbQL- 

itiel^ 

Junior 
high 
3Chool8 
reoog- 
niied in 
Btate 
stand- 
ards 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

• 

Nevada 

O 4 ) 








New Hampshire . . . 

X 

40 




8 



New Jersey 

>5 X 

40 

180 

is 16 

4 

5 



New Mexico 

X 

40 

180 

15 



X 

x 

New York 

X 

45 

180 

15 




x 

North Carolina 

X 

45 

160 

16 

3 


x 

x 

North Dakota 

X 

40 

180 

15 

7 

7 


X 

Ohio.. 

X 

40 

180 

16 

3 

6 


X 

Oklahoma , 

X 

45 

176 

16 

3 

6 

x 


Oregon ' 

X 

40 

180 

15 

3 


X 


Pennsylvania 

X 

40 

180 

16 

3 

6 

x 

Rhode Island.. . 

X 


190 


3 



8outh Carolina 

X 

45 

180 

16 

3 

4 

X 


South Dakota 

X 

40 

170 

15 

3 

6 



Tennessee 

X 

40 

180 

16 

3 

7 

X 

X 

Texas. .7 

X 

45 

170 

16 

3 

6 

X 

X 

Utah....:....: 

X 

45 

176 

16 


6 

x 

x 

Vermont 

X 

40 

180 

(!•) 

3 

8 


x 

Virginia 

X 

1 7 60 

180 

16 

4 3 

6 

X 

X 

Washington 

X 

45 

180 

16 

3 



x 

West Virginia 

X 

40 

180 

16 

3 

6 


x 

Wisoonsiu 

" X 

40 

180 

16 

2 

8 


x 

Wyomine 

“ X 

40 

180 

16 

3 

6 


X 


\ 


I May include principal or superintendent provided he teaches major portion of time. 

II Accredited by State department and State University. 

14 “The State Department has no method or program for accrediting the secondary schools 
of this State There are no private secondary schools In Nevada and our State university 
accepts students from every high school in the 8tate.” (Letter from State Superintendent 
Walter W Andaraon, Jan. 15, 1932 ) 

11 There seems to be no requirements for general high-school graduation, except that the 
State adopted the standards of the Middle States Association. 

14 Not lees than 76 nor more thata 85 credits; 72 “should be earned from prepared subjects.” 

17 Except in vocational classes where 46-minute periods are permissive upon approval of 
the State supervisor of secondary education. 

In Colorado there is little or no State supervision or 
inspection of high schools and no particular subjects are 
required for graduation. The high schools, however, must 
offer a well-balanced program which includes subjects to 
meet the needs of the community in so far as possible, and 
\must include such courses as may prepare the pupil for 
entrance to the university if he so desires. The high schools 
are visited by representatives of the Bureau of High School 
Visitation of the State University and are accredited by that 
bureau. 
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The primary function of this bureau is to procure from the high schools 
of the State information which will serve as a basis for recommendations 
to be made to the University’s Committee on High-School Relations 
and to the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools’ 
Commission on Secondary Schools relative to the placing and retaining 
of high schools of the State on the accredited lists of the university and 
of the association. This information is gained through visits made to 
the high school by the high-school visitor and through annual reports 
made by the high schools concerned. The bureau also attempts insofar 
as possible, through lectures, conferences with teachers and adminis- 
trators, and correspondence to stimulate progress in secondary eduction 
and to suggest procedures which wall assist high schools to attajjf and 
maintain the standards and regulations governing accrediting by the 
university and by the association. — (University or Colorado 
Bulletin: Extension Division, Annual Report Number, July I, 
1930, to June 30, 1931. p. 31.) 

With respect to Colorado it appears that the liigh-school 
system is less an integral part (legally) , 0 f the State system 
of free common schools than is usual among the American 
commonwealths. Seemingly, the legal significance of the 
Kalamazoo case has had less influence in this State. In this 
connection it is observed that the constitution of the State of 
Colorado, Article IX, provides: 

The general assembly shall, by law, provide for organization of school 
districts of convenient size, in each of which shall t^e established a board 
of education, to consist of three or more directors to be elected by the 
qualified electors of the district. Said directors shall have control oj 
instruction in the public schools of the respective districts. 

Under this constitutional provision the State legislature and 
State department of education have been regarded as 


power only to make plans for improving secondary schools; 
they can not compel anything which will infringe upon or 


tumties in Colorado, 1 reports for Colorado as follows: 

Returns. from 54 of the 63 counties of the State show also that (1) at 
least three-fourths of the districts are without high schools; (2) 16 per 
cent of the boards in such districts do not pay any outside high-school 
tuition; (3) the boards in 13 per cent of all districts in the State do nat 
pay outside high-school tuition; and (4) this refusal is confined to boards 
of directors in third-class districts only. 

In Nevada an unusual degree of State supervision of 
elementary schools prevails, but little or no State supervision 

1 Published by Colorado State Teachers College, 1W7, p. 76 , 




boards. High-School Oppor- 
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of high schools exists in law or actual practice. The locttl 
high-school systems enjoy well-nigh complete independence 
from State control. “The State Department has no method 
or program for accrediting the secondary schools of this State. 

, There are no private secondary schools in Nevada and our 
State university accepts students from every high school in 
the State.” (Letter from Superintendent Anderson, January 
15, 1932.) 

Two principal factors govern the relation of the State 
to local secondary-school officials, namely, equalization of 
high-school opportunities and the encouragement of prog- 
ress. Dean Edmonson in 1929 summarized 16 major aims 
of State high-school leadership as well as inspection. 2 These 
aims and the order of their importance as ranked by State 
high-school supervisors are as follows: 

(1) To instruct school authorities concerning ideals, standards, and 
good practices in school organization and management. 

(2) To raise the level of instruction in high-school subjects. 

(3) To improve the quality and increase the use of school libraries. 

(4) To develop a feeling of professional leadership and responsibility 
on the part of the principals of larger schools. 

(5) To secure the employment of more college graduates as teachers 
in high schools. 

(6) To develop more attention to the supervision of classroom 
instruction. 

(7) To restrict the range of subjects offered in the smaller high 

schools. * 

(8) To cause communities to provide modern school buildings. 

(9) To develop an interest in the training of pupils in effective habits 
of study. 

(10) To improve the quality of the care and upkeep of school build- 
ings. 

(11) To : educate school boards relative to their duties and respon- 
1 sibilities. / 

(12) To enforce high standards for graduation from high schools. 

(ra) To introduce a thorough system of pupil records in the high 

schools. 

(14) To bring about clbser articulation between approved 4-year 
high schools and the smaller neighboring 2- and 3-year high schools. 

(15) To bring about a better understanding of college requirements. 

^ (16) To enforce State laws relative to high-school matters. 

" I 

* Edmonson, J. B. Ths Extent to Which Standardization is Aiding Articulation of Uofts 
in tba Publio-8chooi Syitam. Address before the National Association of High-School Super- 
visors, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Hill, in State High-School Standardization (1930), 3 found 
the following eight trends in State high-school standardi- 
zation: 

(1) The broader purposes of leadership are being emphasiaed rather 
than the narrower aims of inspection. 

(2) Minor administrative features are being stabiliaed. 

(3) Elementary school standards are being correlated with high- 
school standards. 

( 4 ) More than one deification of 8tate high school is being 
provided. 

(5) Suggested curricula for small ^hools are being set up, one which, 
when adopted by the local unit, beepmes relatively fixed. 

(6) “Adequate” or “required” or “suitable” library requirements 
are being changed to a specific number of volumes, or amount of money 
invested in the library. 

(7) “Adequate” laboratory apparatus is being changed to a specific 
list. 

(8) Standards are being set up for junior high schools and 6-year 
high schools. 


*. COURSES OF STUDY FOR HIQH SCHOOLS 

Different methods of control . — Two principal methods of 
State control of the high-school curriculum are in operation: 
(1) Direct prescriptions of certain subjects by the legislature 
and (2) direct control through State school officials. By 
reason of this dual system the legal status of the high-school 
curriculum is considerably involved. 

Legislative prescriptions . — The subjects required to be 
taught in “public schools” and “common schools” by legis- 
lation in the different States and the number of States so 
requiring are indicated in Table 7. Practically in no case is 
there statutory prescription of the amount of time to be 
given to the required subjects. While the term “public 
schools” includes high schools, it is not always clear whether 
these subjects are required in high schools; and judging from 
practice they are not in many cases. Many of these subjects 
were required before high schools were widely established. 
There is no agreement as to what is required by law. to be * 
taught in high school, nor is there any agreement as to what 

* Hill, Henry H. State High- School Standardisation, In Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Vot II, No. S, March, 1M9, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
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should be required by law. Patty reported 87 different sub- 
jects prescribed by statutes in the different States; 4 Troxel 
reported 43; 6 and Lide reported 13 subjects required in high 
schools in two or more States.* 

The statutes of most States provide that the .course of 
* 8tu ^ m public high schools shall be approved or may be 
prescribed by the State department of education or the State 
superintendent of public instruction. It is at this point that 
there is found considerable overlapping and uncertainty as 
to authority with respect to the subjects required in high 
school. For example, practically all the States — apparently 
46— empower State departments or State superintendents 
to approve or prescribe high-school subjects; while 20 or more 
States authorize local school authorities to prescribe or 
approve the course of study; and 10 States (according to 
Troxel) authorize county school authorities to prescribe 
courses of study. Hence it appears that in many States the 
power granted to district and county school authorities to 
prescnbe courses of study for high schools is subject to the 
approval of the State authorities in practically all States. 
This legal sitqation has left the way open Tor State control 
of the public high-school curriculum by State school officials 
rather than State control by legislative enactments. Legisla- 
tive prescriptions as to. courses of study seem to have more 
application to elementary schools than to high schools; 
while State control of the high-school curriculum by regula- 
tion of State s chool officials is the predominant policy. 


p W »7 BaSU ° f th * PUb “ C 8 ® C0ndary E<lucation Program ol the United 
1 ^ rox ^» O. L. State Control of Secondary Education, 1928 p 50 
d^dL^tatln* ^ B “ b ° f Pub " C - 8cb00 * O'Saoirat.on «'d Supped. Unpubllabad 
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Table 7. — Character and extent of legislative control of public-school and 
common-school curriculums, 1930 


Subject 

Num- 
ber of 

Subject 

Num- 
ber of 

Nature of alcoholic drinks 

8tates 

. 48 

Drawing 

8tAtes 

13 

Physiology and hygiene 

39 

Bible.... 

13 

History (United States) 

38 

Prevention of communicable 

Constitution (United States). 

38 

diseases 

12 

Reading 

36 

Composition.. _ «... 

12 

Arithmetic. . _ . 

36 

Language 

11 

Geography 

35 

Music T . 

9 

Writing 

34 

Manual training . . 

7 

Spelling 

34 

Domestic science. 

7 

Grammar _ 

32 

Thrift 

. * 5 

Physical training. 

29 

Safety 

4 

Citizenship _ 

26 

Hygiene and sanitation.. 

4 

History (State) 

22 

Elementary science 

... . 4 

Civil government 

22 

Algebra 

3 

Morals 

21 

Preservation of birds 

and 

Humane treatment of ani* 

... 

game 

2 

mala 

20 

Industrial work 

2 

Health 

17 

Spanish 

1 

Agriculture 

14 

Forestry 

i 


With respect to high-schbol ^subjects it is apparently 
especially desirable that legislative enactment should indicate 
ideals to be attained rather than the subjects to be taught 
and the time to be given to the same. 

The authority for State control of the high-school curricu- 
lum by State school officials is subject to the general con- 
stitutional prohibition in every State that no subject shall 
be taught or used as propaganda or in a partisan manner, 
and provided also that it is not sectarian or prejudicial to 
race or color. 

Subjects prescribed by State officials . — By reason of the 
general authority vested in State school officials with respect 
to State courses of study it is appropriate to note here the 
extent and the character of State administrative require- 
ments which affect high-school courses* of study. Hence 
there is presented here a digest of the subjects and units 
required by the different State departments of education for 
graduating from 4-year accredited high schools. This digest 
is based upon a study of such publications and circulars from 
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State departments of education as were available in the Office 
of Education in 1931. ' F 

The subjects and units required by State departments of 
education for graduation from 4-year accredited high schools 
are a§ follows: 7 

A 

Alabama. No particular subject* are specified for graduation, but 
the State department of education lists the subjects and units in each 
that will be accredited by institutions of higher learning of the State. 
Sixteen units are required for graduation. 

Arizona. Required: English, 3 hnits; social science, 2 (must include 
1 year in American history, one-half year in civics and constitutions); 
laboratory science, 1. Elective*, 9. Total, 15 units. 

Arkansas. Required: English, 4 units; history, 1. Additional 
group requirements: One group of 3 units ; three groups of 2 units each. 
Group requirements may be in mathematics, science, social science, lan- 
guages, commercial subjects, manual arts, fine arts, normal training 
subjects, agriculture, and home economics. (8ubject elective according 
to group requirement.) Total, 16 units. 

California. Required: English, 30 credits; laboratory science, 10; 

Jr United States history and civics, 10; physical education, 10 (unless 
exempt) ; a major of 30 credits to be elected from a number of subjects 
listed. Elective*, 80. Total, 170 credits. 

Colorado. No particuUhsubjects are specified for graduation, but 
the schools must offer a welTbalanced program which includes subjects 
to meet the needs of the community in so far as possible,- and include 
such Bourses as may prepare the pupil for entrance to the university if 
he ro desires. 

Connecticut. No particular sAjects are specified for graduation. 

Delaware. Required: Subjects and units required vary according 
to curriculum plirsued. The curriculums authorized and subjects and 
units required therein are as follows: 

(a) Academic: English, 4 units; general science, 1; mathematics, 3; 
Latin, 2; United States history, 1; foreign language, 2; civics and 
economics, 1; total, 14 units. ' * 

, (b) Scientific: English, 4 units; general science, 1; mathematics, 2; 

Biology, 1; foreign language, 2; United 8tates history, 1; civics and - 
economics, 1; science HI or IV, 1; total, 13 units. 

(c) General: English, 4 units; general science, 1; Unite<fi*tates his- 
tory, 1; civics and economics, 1; total, 7i units. 

(d) Vocational agriculture: English, 4 units; general science, 1; 
vocational agriculture, 3; biology, 1; civics and economics, 1; United 
States history, 1 ; total, 1 1 units. 

(«) Vocational home economics: English, 4 units; general science, 1 ; 
vocational home economics, 3; biology, l; civics and home economics, 

1; United States history, 1; total, 11 units. « . 

. • 

7 Exoaptlon* are provided (or vocational and apodal pouraaa. 
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(/) Commercial: English, 4 units; general science, 1; commercial, 5; 
civics and home economics, 1; bookkeeping, 1; United 8tates history, 
1; total, 13 units. 

Electives vary according to curriculum pursued. Total required for 
graduation, 16 units. 

Florida. Required: English, 4 units; mathematics, 1; social studies, 
2 (1 of which shall be in American history ancLcivics); science, 1 (gen- 
eral science in ninth grade or biology in tenth or eleventh grade) ; home 
economics (girls), 1. Electives, boys, 8; girls, 7. Total, 16 units. 

Georgia. Required: English, 4 units; mathematics, 2; social science, 
1 ; history, 2. Elective », 7. Total, 16 units. (“ The program of studies 
must include sufficient unit courses to meet the entrance requirements 
of 15 units used by the higher institutions of learning of the State. . . . 
Sixteen units should be required for graduation of each high-school 
pupil,”) 

Idaho. Required: English, 3 (4 units if pupil is not taking Latin or 
a modem language); mathematics and algebra, 2; science, 2; social 
science and history, 2 (includes American history and government) . 
Electives, 7. Total, 16 units. 

Illinois. Required: English, 4 (3 permitted in large high schools); 
science, 1, or physiology one-half (either must include 40 lessons in 
physiology); history, 1 (American history or American history and 
civics). Electives, 10 to ll)f Total, 16 units. \ 

Indiana. Required: English, 3 units; social studies, 3; mathematics, 
1; science, 1; health, 1. Electives, 7. Total 16 units. 

Iowa. Required: English, 3 units; algebra, 1; geometry, 1; social 
science and history, l}i. Electives, 8£ Total, 15 units. 

Kansas. Required: English, 3 units; social science, 2 (includes one- 
half unit of Federal Constitution). Electives, 10. Total, 15 units. 

Kentucxt. No particular subjects are specified, but State depart- 
ment of education urges that college entrance requirements be kept in 
mind at least for those who contemplate entering college (minimum 
entrance requirements to the State university are: English, 3 units; 
algebra, 1; plane geometry, 1); also suggests the subjects and units 
recommended by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Sixteen units are required for graduation. 

Louisiana. Required: English* 4 units; arithmetic, one-half; algebra, 
1; geometry, 1; foreign language or vocational subjects, 2; science, 2; 
history, 2. Electives, 3K • Total, 16 units. , 

Main*. Required: English, 4 units,' mathematics, 1; social science 
and history, 1. Electives, .9. Total, 15 units. 

Maryland. Required: English, 4 units; mathematics, li science, 2; 
social science, 1; required special subject, 1. Electives, ir Total. 16 
units. 

Massachusetts. No particular subjects are specified for graduation 
by the State department of education. “ It is reooiqmended that in an 
approved 4-year high-school course there shall be at least 6 units of 
English, 2 of mathematics, 3 of social studies— including 1 unit of 
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American history, 1 of economics and civics — and 1 of some laboratory 
science.” (High-8chool Manual, 1928.) i 

Michigan. No particular subjects are specified for graduation, 
^tate department of education recommends for approved 4-year high 
schools at least 3 units of English, 2 of mathematics, 3 of social studies 
(including 1 unit of American history and 1 of economic and civics), 
and 1 of some laboratory science. “The program of studies must 
include sufficient units to enable the student to meet the entrance re- 
quirements of the University of Michigan.” (Standards of High 
Schools Accredited by the University of Michigan.) 

^Minnesota. Required: English, 4 ‘units; plus a minimum of 1 
"credit course in history and government of the. United States which 
shall be taken in the eleventh and twelfth year or both, and which shall 
provide specifically for the -study of the Declaration of "independence 
and the Federal Constitution ”; and a minimum of “six credit courses 
chosen from the fields of soeial studies, science, mathematics, foreign 
language.” (Standards of Elementary and Secondary Schools, -f 929.) 

Mississippi. Required: English, 4 units; algebra, one-half; geometry, 
l; history, 2. Electees, 7%. .Total, 15 units. J 

Mibsouri. Required: English, 3 units; mathematics or algebra, 1 ; 
science, 1; social studies, 3 (includes citizenship, 1, American history, 1, 
social studies elective, 1); physical education, 1. Electives, 7. Total 
16 units. * 

Montana. Required: English, 3 utfits; American history and govern- 
ment, 1 (a 2-unit course in American history >bd problems of American 
democracy required in the eleventh and twelfth grades may be substi- 
tuted tor this requirement). Electives, 11. Total, 15 units. 

Nebraska. Required: No specific subjects are required by the State 
^department of education for graduation. The Nebraska statutes pro- 
vide that the State university shall prescribe a course of study prece- 
dent to admission, and that “the course of study for the high-school 
grades shall be the Nebraska High-School Manual issued jointlv by 
the University of Nebraska and the State superintendent of public in- 
struction.” The university committee on accredited schools accredits 
on the basis of reports of inspection made by officials of the State-uni- 
versity. Subjects required by the university authorities are: English, 
2 unite; algebra, 1; geometry, 1; language, % Electives, 11. Total, 16 
units. * 

Nevada. No particular subjects are specified for graduation. 
"The State department has no method or program for accrediting the 
secondary schools of this State. There are no private secondary 
schools in Nevada and our State university accepts students from everv 
high school in the State." (Letter from State Superintendent Walter 
W. Anderson, January 15, 1932.) ■ 

New Hampshire. No particular subjects ate specifigt*^ gradua- 
tion. The law requires the 8tate board of'edueation to approve high 
schools and aU academies whic> desire i U approval, provided such 
school^ meet the standards ^prescribed by the State board. State 
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approved high schools are required to teach such subjects as lire re- 
quired for admission to higher institutions, and the latter' accepts grad- 
uates from said high schools on trial. 

New Jersey. Required: English, 4 units; mathematics or algebra, 

1; science, 1; social science and history, 1; and 1 additional unit of. 
history, science, or mathematics. (These 8 units are required for grad- 
uation of high-school students who expect to enter State normal schools 
or teachers colleges.) There seems to be no requirement for general 
High-school graduation, except that the State adopted the standards of 
the Middle States Association for accrediting high schools. Electives, 

7. Total, 15 units. * 

New Mexico. Required: English, 3 units; mathematics, 2 (re- 
quired, except where student has selected a definite vocational objec- 
tive in home-making, commercial work, industrial pursuit, or agricul- 
ture, and the local schools may require it in these courses) ; pb)#Sology 
and hygiene, one-half; social science and history, 1. Electives, 8 ‘A. 
Total, 15 units. 

New York. Required: English, 3 units; American history, 2; science 
or mathematics,. 2; 3 units in some academic, classical, vocational, or 
technical subject. The remaining units required for graduation pro- 
vide I or elective courses, except that instruction in civics and physiology 
and hygiene is required by statute (the la*t is covered by courses in 
biology or general science). Total number required, 15 units. 

North Carolina. Required: English, 4 units; mathematics, 2; 
foreign language, 2; science, 2; social sqjpnce (including history and 
civics), 2. (The units specified are required for graduation “with 
some exceptions.”) Electives, 4 Total, 16 units. 

North Dakota. Required: English, 3 Yi ufjits (including one-half 
unit of composition); mathematics, 1; science, 1; social science and 
history, 1; physical education, 1 (required by law for graduation). 
Electives,- 7 Yi- Total, 15 units. 

•* Ohio. Required: English, 3 units; algebra, 1 (other mathematical 
subject may be substituted if accompanied by evidence that it is to the 
P u pil’ B best interests); science, 1; social science and history, 2. Elec- 
tives, 9. Total, 16 units. 

Oklahoma. Required: English, 3 units; mathematics, 1; science, 1; 
history, 1 ; and a major consisting of 3 units of one subject or two 
minora consisting of 2 uijits in each of two subjects. Total, elective 
and required, 16 units. 

Oreoon. Required: English, 3 units. No pupil will be graduated r 
“who has not earned 1 credit in American history and one-half credit 
in civics.” * 

Pennsylvania. Required: English, 3 units; mathematics, 1; science, 

1 ; social science and history, T. Electives, 9. Total, 16 units. 

Rhode Island. No particular subjects are required for graduation. 

8outh Carolina. Required: English, 4 units; “1 major, 3 units; 

1 minor, 2-units; another minor, 2 units.'' Electives, 6. Total, 16 units. 
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South Dakota. Required: English, 4 unite; mathematics or algebra, 

1; science, 1; American history, 4; American government, ,4. Elecliiv*, 

8. Total, 15 unite. 

Tennessee. Required: English, 4 unite; algebra, 2; geometry, 1; 
science, 1; histor}', 1. Electives , 7. Total, 16 unite. 

Texas. Required: English' 4 unite; foreign language, 2; science, 2; 
American history' or civics, 1 or H unitNf each. (Eighteen hours of 
instruction is required in Federal and State Constitutions and may be 
included within American history or civics.) Electives , 7. Total, 
16 unite. 

Utah. Required: English, 3 unite; mathematics and science, 3 (mu6t 
be at least l of each); social science, 1; history, 1. Electives , 8. Total, 
16 units. 

Vermont. No particular subjects are specified for graduation. The 
number of credits required for completion of the 4-year course “should 
not be less than 76 and not more thtn 85, of whiQh 72 should bfc earrod 
from prepared (or recommendedj subjects. " 

Virgin^ Required: English 4, units; mathematics, 2; science, 1; 
social science and history, 2. Electives , 7. Total, 16 unite. ^ 

Washington^ No particular subject^ are specified for graduation. 
“Sixteen units or 32 credits are required for graduation from a fully 
accredited high school. The sixteenth unit may be in such subjects as 
spelling, penmanship, music, debating, physical training, and other 
extra school activities possessing educational value, according as prin- 
cipals ancj • superintendents may determine (State Board, 1925). “ 
(Guide Book for School Queers, p. 74. 1930.) • 

West Virginia. Required: English, 3 unite; social studies, 3; science, 

1; mathematics, 1; health and physical education, 4« (The total 
number of units required for graduation is not given.) 

Wisconsin. Required: English r 3 units; science, 1; social science, 1; 
history, 1 . Electives , 10. Total, limits. 

Wyoming. No ^particular subjects are specified for graduation, but 
- the program of studies in every 4-year high school shall offer: Three 
units of English, 2 of foreign language, 2 of mathematics, 3 of social 
stirejies, 2 of natural science, and 3 units of vocational or pnevocational 
subjects. . 

Subjects prescribed by . institutions, — On^umlly secondary 
education was primarily controlled by universities. .Uni- 
versity determination of secondary -school standards has con- 
tinued, but in a rabidly diminishing degree. At present # 
. more than 40 State departments of education exercise major 
control over secondary schools. In fact* the shift of control 
from universities to State departments of edu/ation has been 
v well-nigh complete in lias country. This is tatlKTRlarly the 
case insofar as direct, legal, and administrative authority is 
Concerned. Of course, the indirect influence exercised by the 
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admission requirements of coUeges and universities still re- 
mains a determining factor , in shaping secondary -school 
standards. The trend toward State department control has 
been accompanied by a broadening conception of State 
administration emphasizing State leadership and guidance 
rather than mere State inspection. Table 8, reproduced from 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 24, page 5, indicates 
the nature and extent of conrtrol now generally exercised by 
college and university entrance requirements. 


Table 8. — Requirement s for admission to the college of liberal arts of 

Slate universities 


State 

3 
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8 
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*2 
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■3 
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< 

8 

> 

£ 

u 

1 

t 

S 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 

t 

It 

11 

it 

a 

14 






/ 





I 

i 



Alabama 

15 

3 

2 







1 

1 l 


g 

Ariiona 

15 

3 


1 

1 

2 

... ,| 

1 1 


1 



6 

Arkansas 

, 15 

3 

. 2 





1 


i 



$ 

California 

15 

3 

2 



2 


I 



! i 


6 

Colorado 

14 

3 

2 



2 


> 2 



’ 2 


4 

Delaware 

15 

3 

o 



2 


4 



I i 


ft 

Florida 

16 

3 

2 




2 

1 



1 i 



Georgia. 

15 

3 

24 



3 or 4 





j * 


44or3 l 

Idaho 

15 

3 

2 



2 


2 

2 




4 

Illinois * . . 

V 

3 

2 



2 





i 



> 8 

Indiana 

16 

3 

2 



2 


j 



' l 

r 

5 

Iowa ... 

15 

3 

2 






14 



m 

4 

Kansas •. 

15 

3 


1 

1 



. | 



1 

ft 

Kentucky 

15 

3 

2 * i 

L. 






l 

1 


10 

Louisiana 

16 

3 

2.4 



2 




i i 


7l 

Maine 

15 

3 

2 



4 

1 

i 



1 , 


5 

Maryland 

15 

3 

2 





1 



1 1 


8 

Michigan... 

15 

3 

2 



2 


1 



1 


, I 

Minnesota. 

15 

4 4 

2 








i ‘ 


* 9 or 1 

M ississippi 

15 

3 

24 








! 2 


7» 

Missouri 

15 

3 

2 



2 


• 1 





6 

Montana. .... 

15 

3 









1 

0 

5 

Nebraska . 

15 

3 

(•) 



(‘) 


1 



• 1 

5 

Nevada y .. 

15 

3 

2 








5 

5 

Ngw Hampshire. T.. 

15 

3 

2 





1 

1 




8 


1 Including 1 unit of phyic* or of chemistry 
1 Not to exceed 4 in commercial end vocational subjects. 

1 44 units of group electives. 

4 English 3, if accompanied 4 units of foreign language, 
1 Not to exceed 4 in vocational subjects. 

• Laboratory science. 

7 0 units of group electives. 

1 Mathematics and foreign language, A. , 

• European history* 
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Table 8. — Requirements for admission to the college of liberal arts of State 

universities — Continued 


State 

\2 

it 

la 

Mathematics 

e 

■O 

5 

5 

8 

1. 

1 

$ 

Latin 

Science 

Social science 

1 

t! 

Sv 

a 

m 

History 

AddI tlonel 
units 

£ 

j> 

1 

w 

1 

2 

S 

4 

3 

1 

7 

8 

9 

it 

n 

12 

It 

14 

New Jersey 

!5 

3 


r> 

d* 

1 

2 


• 




10 | 

6 

1 B or6 

7 K 

New Mexico 

15 

3 










4 or 6 

North Carolina 

15 

3 or 4 

' 2 ft 
\ or 3 
1 

}... 


4 





i 

North Dakota 

15 

3 

) 









Ohio 

15 

3 

2 



4 


ii 2 





0 






— 

— 

1 



3 

Oklahoma 

15 

3 

2 










10 

5 

Oregon 

16 

.3 


l 

1 

2 


1 

l 



1 

South Carolina. . 

- 15 

3 

3 




'<») 

1 


2 

i 

3 or 4 

Q 

South Dakota 

15 

3 


1 

1 


1 | 


i 


1 

Tennessee. 

15 

3 

2ft 



4 





1 

0 

11 

Texas 

15 

3 

3 



2 



l 


1 


5 

Utah 

15 

3 

2 





— 

1 

1 

1 

] 


Vermont 

15 

3 


1M 

1 

2 






9 

Q1Z 

Virginia 

15 

3 

2* 








Washington 

14 ’2 

2 


1 ! 

2 







Oft 

7 

West Virginia 

15 

4 


X 

1 

l 







5 

<» 4 ) 

X 

A 

Wisconsin. . ^ 

16 

3 

2 









8 

11 7 

Wyoming 9 

> 16 

3 










Outlfing ports of the 
United State* 

.• 

/* 




■» 






D 

ij 7 

Hawaii 

15 

3 


i 








Q 

A 

Puerto Rico *• 













0 

Philippine Islands.. 


5 

2 





11 1 

i 




A 












i 

1 

0 


* Not to exceed 4 in vocational subjects 

7 0 unite of group electives. 

M geometry and plane trigonometry, or third year of foreign language 

11 Chemistry or physics, 1; biology, 1. 

11 3 or 3 in modem language. 

u Not to exceed 3 in vocational subjects. 

14 When work is done entirely in 10th, 1 ith, and 12th grades. 

11 2 units in 1 foreign language, or science, or history. 

11 Graduation from an accredited high acnool with not leas than 17 year-units. 

3. LAWS RELATING TO TEXTBOOKS 

Free textbooks . — Another important method of State con- 
trol of the high-school courses of study &nse£ from State laws 
which relate to textbooks for public schools. More than 
half of the States now have laws which either require or 
authorize free textbooks for high schools and for the selection 
of high-school textbooks by State authorities. The general 
character of these laws and the States in which they exist are 
shown in Tables 9 and 10. 
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Table 9. — Principal provisions of laws requiring free textbook * 


* 

♦ - 

State 

Ua't paying the cost 

Applical 

Elemen- 

tary 

grades 

ble to- 

High- 

school 

grades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Arirona 

State 1 

X 


California 

do* 

X 

X 

Connecticut 

Town or city . 

X 

X 

Delaware - . , . . . . 

State 

X 

X 

District of Columbia 

Federal and District 

X 

X 

Florida 

State v . 

* X 


Maine . . 

Town or city \ . 

X 

X 

Louisiana .v 

State * 

X 

X 

Maryland 

. . do 

X 

X 

Massachusetts 

Town or city . 

X 

X 

Montana 

District 

X 

X 

Nebraska 

1 do. . 

X 

X 

Nevada 

do \ . 

X 

X 

Kentucky * — 

] State ...... 

X 


New Hampshire 

' Town or city. 

X 

X 





New Jersey . . 

do 

X 

X 

Oklahoma 

State 

X 

( J ) 

Oregon 

District . . 

1 X 


Pennsylvania 

do 

X 

X 

Rhode Island 

Town or city.. . 

X 

X 

New Mexico 

State 

1 x 


South Dakota 

County ... 

X 

X 

Tfti.ts 

State 

X * 

X 

Utah - 

County 

X 

X 

Vermont 

Town or city 

X 

(>) 

Wyoming t 

District 

X 

I X 


» Elementary textbooks printed by 8tate printing office. 
i Orades 1 to 6, inclusive. 

* Mny furnish for high schools. 
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Table 10.— Principal provisions of laves authorizing free textbooks 


Bute 


Unit paying the cost 


Applicable to — 


Elemen- 

tary 

grades 


Higb- 
school 0 
{trades 




Alabama. . . 
Arkansas. 

County or district... 


i x 

1 k 

! IT 



District 


v 

A 



Colorado . 



A 

X 

1 X 

! ,x 



Georgia 

Idaho. . . . . 

, County or district J 

' Dkfrirf 


X 



Illinois 

Iowa 

.. A do 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V 




Kansas 

Michigan 

do.« . . 

X 



Minnesota 

i . do 

x 




Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Count; or district. . 


X 




New York. 

District 4 

. do 


X 

X 



North Carolina 
North Dakota 

County or district 

District 


A 

X 

JC 



Ohio 

dii 


X 

X i 





Virginia 

Washington . 
West Virginia 

County or city. 

X 

x 



District .. . 

1 

x : 




W isoonsin 

do . ** 


X ! 

X 

X 

x 

a 

* 






and m.000 p^ulVtlon ' ,QC,U5,V *' lD a “J- «*°ty having batwaen 106.000 

1 Implied 

* 8tate board of education may provide (ltt31.) 

I f^e^ubsidy by 3Ut * priuting °®»i «>ld at cost to local districts. 

State adaption oj textbooks.— In 25 States textbooks for 
elementary public schools are selected either by the State 
board of education or a specially created textbook commis- 
sion. The States and the titles of the boards making the 
selection and the periods for which selected are as shown in 
Tables 11, 12, and 13. 
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Table 11 . — State adoption of textbooks 


ERjt 


State 

i > 

i Title of State agency which Adopts 
textbooks 

Period of 
adoption 
(years) 

, Elemen- 
* tary 
grades 

High- 

school 

grades 

1 

r 

1 

1 * 

4 

f 

Alabama 

Textbook commission 

! 6 

x 

m 

Aritona 

Board of education.. 

5 

x 

V’/ 

/i\ 

Arkansas 

California 

Textbook commission 

RAAPfi of inn 1 

i ; 

X 

P; 

Delaware 

ouoiu UI rulluiUOD 9 . . . 

4 

] 4 

X 
i y 

> X 

1 Y 

District of Columbia 


i 

T 

• A 
Y 

Florida 

Textbook commission 

a 

A 

v 

A 

Georgia 

Board of education 

0 

K 

A 

X 

v 

X 

Idaho 


0 


Indiana 


V*) 

t 

A 

y 

* X 

Kansas 

8c h< >lbook commission 5 

J 

A 

y 

X 

Kentucky 

Textbook commission 

PJ 

5 

A 

x 

X 
I x 

Louisiana 

Board of education 


y 

A 

rr 

Mississippi 

Textbook commission • 

0 

i 

A 

Y 

X 

X 

y 

Montana 


0 

K 

A 

y 

Nevada 


4 

A 

X 

A 

New Mexico - 

North Carolina 

Board of education 

,4 

X 

Y 

X 

1 V 

Oklahoma 

Textbook commission 

K 

A 

Y 

1 X 

Oregon 


0 

a 

A 

Y 

X 

•w- 

South Carolina 

Board of education 

0 

ft) 

A 

Y 

X 
« X 

Tennessee 

Textbook comm ssion 

c 

a 

Y 

Texas 

Board of education 

o 

6 

A 

x 

1 X 
t x 

Utah 

Textbook commission 

a 

Y 

* X 

1 V 

Virginia 

Board of education 

0 

K 

A 

Y 

West Virginia 


0 

5 

A 

V 

1 A 

* 




A 



***“/ Buvyv 1VI uifu MIUUL^. 

k a PP° int » curriculum commission which In 

nractloe selects books and has them printed and published by the 8tate printing office The 
books are distributed on requisition of teachers. * w 1 08 

* It appw that the States of California. Delaware. Idaho, Kentucky, North Ca-olina 

i 6 ^fiSf ee, K? exa8, Utah ‘ an<1 Vlr * lDla ^clopt a multiple list of 2 or more hlah- 
f »^^b)ect, Md permit counties and cities to select from the adopted list. 
. a?»# ep £I^ ®? 1 r^ 33 A . sch ?° l districts may adopt (subject to State regulation) 

1 State, board of education determines ^ 

• Books printed by State printing officer; sold at cost to local. districts or pupils. 

County adoption of textbooks— County adoption of ele- 
mentary textbooks is found in five States. The States and 
the titles of the boards making the selection and the periods 
for which selected are as shown in Table 12. 
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Table 12. — County adoption of textbooks 


State 

\ 

i 

Title of county agency which 
adopts textbooks 

Period of 
adoption 
(years) 

Elemen- 

tary 

grades 

fllgb- 

school 

grades 

i 

i 

? 

3 

4 


Maryland 

Missouri 

Sooth Dakota. 


County school commissioners 

County textbook commission 

Specially appointed county text- 

3 

1 

X 

P) 

X 

x 

Washington.. . 
Wisconsin 

I 

i 

book committee* 

County board of education * 

do.. 



1 

* X 

v 

X 

- 


i 

.... i 
1 

A 

X 


1 County school committee may adopt high-school textbooks 

801,001 4,101,1 aod purehase •“*>»*» 

District adoption of textbooks. —In the remaining 18 States 
in which there is neither county nor State adoption the text- 
books are selected either by the district trustees or by the 
city and local scjfool districts. The States and the boards 
•selecting and thrf periods for which selected are as shown in 
Table 13. 

Table 13. — District adoption of textbook* 


State 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Maine 


Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

M innesota 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey 

New York 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode Island . 

Vermont 

Wyoming 


Title of district agency which adopts 
textbooks 


Period of 
adoption 
(years) 


Elemen 

Uury 

grades 


Higb- 

Bchool 

grades 


District board of directors 

City or town school committee 1 

Board of school directors 

do* 

City or town school committee.. 


.do. 


District school board 

... do 

do / .. 

City or town school board 

City or township board of education 

Local school authorities 

District school board ”!!! 

City, village, or township board « . / 
City or township school board 


City or town school committee 

City or town school board 

City or district school directors. 


4 

5 
5 
5 

1 3 


Indefinite 
Not stated 

Indefinite. 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


,* State board of education may select. 

^ VOU * °* QUAlifled dtreCt0r8 ’ * Permissive in Iowa 

* Unless by vote of the people. 

i From Hut filed by publishers with Bute director of edoc^jpo. 
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CHAPTER VI. REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 

I. THE ASSOCIATION'S AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 

Several regional accrediting agencies influence standards 
m secondary education in the United States. None of the 
standards advocated by the various agencies has the binding 
effect of law or regulation, yet their influence toward stand- - 
ardizing secondary education is significant. 

Consideration can be given here to those five regional 
accrediting agencies only which appear to exercise a signifi- 
cant influence in affecting uniformity and standardization of 
secondary schools. These agencies are: 

(1) North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools. J 

(2) Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

(3) Association of Colleges and Secondaiy Schools of the 
Southern States. 

(4) Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 

(5) New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 

These agencies have a common purpose. The foflowing 

are examples of their stated objectives insofar as they relate 
to secondary schools: 

(1) North Central Association: “To establish closer relations bc- 
States ” hC C ° 1Iege8 and the 8econdar y schools of the ^^h Central 

(2) Middle States Association: “The object of the association shall 
be to consider the qualifications of candidates for admission to college 
and the methods of admission; the course of study to be pursued in 
the colleges and schools, including their order, numter, etc.; the relative 
number of required and elective studies in the various classes- the kind 
and character of degrees conferred; methods of organization, govern- 
ment, etc.; the relations of the colleges to thf State and to the general 
educational system of the 8tate and country; and any and all other 
questions affecting the welfare of v the colleges and schools, or calcu- 
lated to secure their proper advancement. 

(3) Southern Association: "... to establish helpful relations be- 
tween the secondary school and the institutions of higher education 
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within the territory of the association, and to consider all subjects 
that tend to the promotion of interests common to colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. M 

(4) Northwest Association: “To foster close cooperation between the 
secondary and higher schools of the Northwest, in the promotion of 
both. their individual and common interests.’’ 

(5) The New England College EntranceHSertificate Board: “To 
determine the schools in New England that shall be entitled to send 

v pupils on certificate to the colleges compfisw^ the board.” 

There have been no valid objections to the high purpose 
of these accrediting agencies which have in mind the im- 
provement of educational practices in the various States. 
However, there is discernible an apprehension on the part 
of some students of the subject that we have arrived at a 
point of diminishing returns from these regional agencies due 
to slowing up of local initiative and experimentation which 
often result from uniformity of standards. It is observed 
that some of the regional accrediting standards have been 
crystallized into Iflw in some States. It has been suggested 
that other methods could be applied w r hich include greater 
freedom for experimentation in education. This freedom has 
been rigorously championed by Dr. F. J. Kelly in the follow- 
ing language: 

l or any agency to demand^ uniformity in educational practice all 
over the country, and thus stifle experimentation, can not but impede 
progress. In a field so rapidly changing and so full of uncertainties 
as is education, anything which tends to halt progress and hold practice 
at the point it has now reached, must prove hurtful in the long run. 
What is needed is not uniformity, but many differing practices. For 
any grbup to think that it has found to-day the best ultimate educa- 
tional practice is a sign of senility.* 

In the New England States secondary schools are allowed 
considerable >^cal autonomy. Educational workers in these . 
States seem to have favored the application of moral rather 
than specific regulatory or mandatory force upon educational * 
institutions. 

With respect to the extent of detail and fixity of standards 
prescribed by regional accrediting associations it may be of 
interest to quote here, at least in part, the following criteria 

' Thl Influenos of Standardising Agencies in Education. University of Minnesota, 1928. p. A. 

. * v 
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set forth by Doctor Troxel 2 as a basis for judging high-school 
standards: 

1. The standards shall be inclusive, i. e., all important elements neces- 
sary for a good high school shall be the subjects of standards. This 
implies the omission of nonessentials. 

2. The standards shall be objective. They shall be so stated that 
the “personal equation” of the pejson making the rating shfll be of 
small effect. Two persons rating the same school with a set of objec- 
tive standards will get very nearly the same rating. 

3. The standards shall be fairly easy of application. A set of stand- 
ards so constructed as to be difficult of application would be ineffective. 

4. Standards should be clear and concise. They should be so stated ' 
" as not to be subject to misinterpretation. Sufficienf explanations to 

insure clarity should be appended. 

5. For effective control purposes, it is necessary that thev be high 
enough to challenge the tffort of the school and low enough to be 
attainable. This will ordinarily mean standards for more than one 
class of high schools. 

8. Standards should provide for a scale of rating rather than one 
deadline with a "ptss” and a “fail” the only possibilities. 

“As judged by these criteria,” says Doctor Troxel, “few 
of the standards for classification found in the various States 
would be found satisfactory. They would show deficiencies 
all along the line, but chiefly with respect to the first two 
criteria. 

In order to assist the reader in obtaining a comparative 
idea of the various standards prescribe<U>y the five regional 
associations, there is given in Table 14* comparative sum- 
mary of such standards. The principal standards promul- 
gated by the five regional accrediting associations considered 
in this study are also given separately for each association. 
In view of this table, the summary statements, and also quo- 
tations from authorities given here, this subject will not be 
represented in the concluding chapter. It is impractical to 
give in tabular form all the provisions emboffied in regional 
association standards. For more complete information as 
to regulatory requirements and their interpretation, and also 
the policies of the associations the reader is referred to their 
respective recent proceedings. The information given here 
is based on data available in 1932. * 

* TtomI, 0. L. State Control of Secondary Education. Baltimore, Warwick tod York 
(Inc.), 1W8, p. u. 
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f. THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The standards prescribed by this association are: 

A. teuiL^INGS 

Standard I . — The location and construction of the buildings; the 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms; the nature of the lava- ’ 
toriee, corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, 
and methods of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for both 'pupils and teachers. 

• B. Libraet and Laboratories 

Standard 2. — The library and laboratory facilities must be adequate 
to meet the needs of instruction in all courses offered. The library 
should be classified and catalogued, and an annual inventory should be 
made of laboratory and shop equipment. 

^ C. Records 

Standard 5. — Accurate and complete records of attendance and 
scholarship must be kept in such form as to be conveniently used and 
safely preserved. 

^ D. Requirements fob Graduation 

Standard 4 . — T^ree-year high schools must require a minimum of 
11 units for graduation. Other high schools must require a minimum 
of 15_units for graduation; these units to be earned in grade**), 10, 11, 
and 12. The school year shall consist of a minimum of 36 weeks. The 
minimum length of a recitation period shall be 40 minutes, exclusive of 
all time used in changing classes or teachers. 

A unit course of study in a secondary school is defined as a course 
covering an academic year that shall include in the aggregate not less 
than the equivalent of one hundred and twenty 60-mihute hours of 
classroom work — 2 hours of shop or laboratory work being equivalent 
to 1 hour of prepared classroom wo>k. 

f E. Instruction and 8mur , 

Standard 6 . — The efficiency of instruction, the acquired habits of 
thought and study, the general intellectual and moral tone of a school, 
arid the cooperative attitude of the community are paramount factors, 
and therefore only schools that rank well in these particulars, as evi- 
denced by rigid, thoroughgoing, sympathetic inspection, shall be con- 
sidered eligible for the list. 

F. Salaries 

Standard 6 . — No school shall hereafter be accredited whose salary 
schedule is not sufficient to command and retain teachers whose quali- 
fications are such as required by this association. The interpretation 
of this requirement shall be a matter of special responsibility for the 
State oommittee. 
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Standard 7.— Ail schools accredited by the association shall maintain 
the following standards respecting teachers: w 

The minimum attainments of a teacher of any academic subject, of 
the supervisors of teachers of such subjects, of the Superintendent, and 
of the principal shall b» equivalent to graduation from a college belong- 
ing to the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


J PhlE NOR THWEST ASSOCIA TION OF SECONDARY AND HIGHER SC'llO 

The standards prescribed by this association are: 
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Standard 1— Buildings.— The location and construction of the build- 
ings. the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of 
the lavatories, corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, appa- 
ratus, and methods of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic 
conditions for both pupils and teachers. 

Standard t — Laboratory and library.— The laboratory and library 
. facilities shall be adequate to the needs of instruction in (he subjects 
taught and be properly inventoried. 

Standard 8— Records. — Up-to-date records of attendance and scholar- 
«, ship shall be kept accurately and preserved safely. 

Standard k — Graduation units. — The association will accredit high 
schools organized on the 10-12 or 9-12 grade plan. Three-year high 
schools shall indicate what provision is made in the city system for 
junior high school organiiation. The minimum graduation require- 
ments of 3 and 4 year high achool40ha.ll be 1 1 and 15 units, respectively. 

(A unit course of study in a secondary school is defined as a course 
covering an academic year 0/ not less than 36 weeks that shall include 
in the aggregate not less than the equivalent jpf one hundred and 
.twenty 00-minute houre of classroom work, 2 hours of manual training 
or laboratory work being equivalent to 1 hour of class room ^work.) 

Standard 6 — School atmosphere. — The efficiency of instruction, the 
acquired habits of thought and study, the general intellectual and moral 
tone of a school are paramount factors, and therefore only schools which 
rank well in these particulars, as evidenced by rigid, thoroughgoing, 
sympathetic inspection, shall be considered eligible for the list. 

Standard 6 — Number oj teachers. — The association will decline to 
consider any school* whose teaching force consists of fewer than four 
teachers of academic subjects, exclusive of the superintendent. The 
association recommends the introduction of the so-called vocational 
subjects, such «s agriculture, manual training, household arte, and* 
commercial subjects into schools where local conditions render such 
instruction feasible, but the commission will hold that a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers must be added to provide adequately 
for such instruction. . 
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Standard 7 — Preparation of teachers . — All teachers of one or more 
academic subjects must satisfy the following requirements: 

(а) Graduation (bachelor or equivalent degree) from a college or 
university approved by the Northwest Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, by a similar accrediting association, or by the 
educational authorities of the State in which the college is located. 

(б) The minimum professional training of teachers of any academic - 
subject shall be at least 12 (15 hours after September, 1929) semester 
hours in education. This should include special study of the subject 
matter and pedagogy of the -subject to be taught. Such requirements 

^shall not be construed as retroactive. (For the succeeding year the 
commission will interpret courses in education as the same' courses are 
interpreted by the colleges or universities offering them.) ' 

(c) All teachers of academic subjects in accredited schools and all new 
teachers of academic subjects in accredited schools must teach in the 
fields of their major or minor specialisation in college preparation. 

These requirements apply to no teacher already employed in a 
Northwest Association high school so long as the teacher remains in 
the same city system. 

.All academic teachers new to a school in any given year are required 
to conform to the standard. In case of violation the school will be 
warned and will be dropped the following year unless correction is made. 

A school applying for the first time may be accredited if at least 80 
per oent of the teachers ot academic subjects fully meet the standard; 
the remaining 20 per cent must all have been employed in the school 
not fewer than two years immediately preceding the time of application. 

The term “acadainic subjects” Includes work of the following depart- 
ments: English, laboratory science, mathematics, foreign language, 
and social science. % i 

Standard 8— The teacher load . — No school showing an excessive 
teacher load shall be accredited. The association recommends that 
(1) the average daily attendance for October divided by the number of \ 
full-time teachers should give a quotient not greater than 25; (2) the ‘ 
number of daily classes taught per teacher should not exceed 5; (3) the 
total number of students instructed by any teacher of academic sub- 
jects should not exoeed 150 per day. The following are maximums 
and, if exceeded in any particular, constitute violations of this standard: 

(1) Teacher-jjupil ratio 1-30. 

(2) Six classes per teacher per day. 

(8) One hundred and sixty student-hours per day for any 
academic teacher. 

In determining teacher-pupil ratio the following may be included 
under the term "teachers” for such time as they give to high-school 
work or management: Principals, vioe principals, study-hall teachers, 
vocational advisors, librarians, and supervising teachers. *> 
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Standard 9 — Tke pupil load . — The normal pupil load shall be four - 
unit courses yearly, exclusive of music, drawing, physical training, 
typewriting, and student activities. Where more than 15 per cent of 
the pupils enrolled exceed this normal load, satisfactory explanation of 
the policy of the school in this regard must be made. 

The association is conservative, believing that such policy 
wil] eventually work to the highest interests of all. It aims 
to accredit only those schools which possess organization, 
teaching force, standards of scholarship, equipment, and 
esprit de corps of such character as will unhesitatingly 
commend them to any educator, college, or university in the. 
Northwest territory. 

THS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCH00L8 OF THE 
MIDDLE STATE8 AND MARYLAND 

• * 

The standards prescribed by this association are: 

A. Oeoahuxtiok ini) ADuncwnuTioH _ t 

Standard 1 . — A school to be accredited shall require for graduation 
the completion of a 4-year secondary-school course covering 15 units. 

A unit is defined as a year’s work in ou subject requiring approximately 
one-fourth of the student’s time. Itfncludes in the aggregate not less 
than one hundred and twenty 60-minute hours of prepared classroom • 
work. The minimum length of a recitation period shall be 40 minutes, 
exclusive of time used in the changing of classes or teachers. The 
association reoommends a school year consisting of at least 36 weeks. 
Exceptions to this standard will be allowed only under the conditions 
cited in standard 2. , 

Standard t . — The efficiency of instruction, the acquired habits of 
thought and study, and the general intellectual and mqral level of a 
school are paramount factors in determining its standing; therefore only 
schools which rank high in these qualities, as shown through systematic, 
competent, sympathetic inspection, or by achievement of their gradu- . 
ates in higher institutions, shall be considered eligible for the accredited 
list. Exceptions to other standards, especially standard 1, length of 
school year and unit value, and standard 5, teaching load, will be made 
only whep the school submits positive evidence that its work is efficient 
and satisfactory. 

Standard 5 . — The association will hold that a sufficient number of 
qualified teachers must be provided to care adequately for all Instruction 
offered. No school, hereafter, will be placed on the list of accredited 
secondary schools until positive evidence is presented that for at least 
three years immediately preoeding the application, a staff equivalent 
to four full-time teachers has been m a in tai n ed. 
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B. Pumkation or Tkach us 

Standard The standard of preparation for a teacher of academic 
subjects shall be the completion of a 4-year course in a college approved 
by the association or in a college of equal rank. Due consideration shall 
be given to teachers with other than this preparation who have demon- 
strated their ability through successful experience, provided that at 
least three-fourths of the teaches of academic subjects meet the 
standards of preparation. A 

Teachers should have had professional training orwhould have had 
successful teaching experience. \ t 

A school to be accredited shall have a salary schedule which is suffi- 
cient to secure teachers with the foregoing qualification^. 

C. The Teaching Load * 

Standard 5. The number of daily periods of classroom instruction 
for a teacher should not exceed five. A school requiring of any teacher 
more thdh 6 teaching periods a day or a daily teaching load of more 
than 150 pupil-periods must justify under standard 2 the deviation 
. from this standard. 

In interpreting this standard a double period of laboratory work or 
of study-room supervision may be courited as the equivalent of one 
period of teaching. 

Standard 6 . — No school with an excessive number of pupils per teacher 
based on average attendance shall be accredited. The association 
recommends 30 as a maximum. 

D. Program or Studies 

Standard 7 . — The association recommends that every accredited 
school offer units of work in English, mathematics, foreign languages, 
social and natural sciences, practical and fine arts, and physioal 
education. Vocational subjects should be offered where local conditions 
permit. 

E. Physical Equipment 

Standard 8 . — The location, construction; and care of school buildings, 
and the equipment shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for 
both pupils and teachers. 

Standard 9 . — The laboratory and the library facilities ■h*ll be ade- 
quate to the needs of instruction -in the subjects taught. 

i. THE A8SOCUTIONOF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 

SO VTHERN ST A TES 

The standards prescribed by this association are: 

(o) No school shall be accredited which does not require for gradu- 
ation the completion of a 4-year high-school course of study embracing 
10 units as defined by this association. A unit represents a year’s 
study in any subject in a secondary school, constituting approximately 
a quarter of a full year’s work. More than 20 periods per week should 
be discouraged. 
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(6) The minimum scholastic attainment required of the faculty of 
any accredited secondary school on the southern list is that not less 
than 75 per cent of the total number of teachers of academic subjects, 
including the principal and teachers of agriculture and home economics, 
should hold bachelor’s degrees from a college approved by the- asso- 
ciation. Beginning with the school year 1927-28, all beginning teachers 
and principals shall have had not less than 12 semester houA' work in 
education. 

(c) The maximum teaching load of any teacher shall be 750 pupil 
periods per week with not more than six daily recitations. The commis- 
sion will scrutinize with extreme care any school in which instructors 
teach as many as six daily periods. In interpreting this standard a 
double period in laboratory, shop, or two periods of study-room super- 
vision shall be counted as the equivalent of one recitation peitCd. 

(d) The laboratory and library facilities shall be adequate for the 
needs of instruction in the courses taught. The library should have 
500 .volumes of well-selected books, exclusive of textbooks and Govern- 
ment publications. 

(e) The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, 
heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, 
corridors, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods of 

* cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for both pupils 
and teachers. 

(J) The efficiency of instruction, the acquired habits of thought and 
speech, and the general intellectual and moral tone of a school are para- 
mount factors; and, therefore, only schools which rank well in these 
particulars, as evidenced by rigid, thoroughgoing, systematic inspection, 
shall be considered eligible for the list. 

(fl) The commission will decline to consider any school whose teaching 
force consists of fewer than four teachers giving their full time to high- 
school instruction. \Vhen local conditions warrant the introduction 
of vocational subjects, such as agriculture, manual training, household 
arts, and commercial subjects, the commission will hold that a sufficient 
number of teachers must bfc employed and proper equipment added to 
provide adequately for such instruction. 

(A) No school shall be considered unless the regular annual blank 
furnished for the purpose shall have been filled out and placed on file 
with the inspector* In case of schools having 12 or more teachers, a 
complete report on teachers once In three years will be sufficient, but 
full data relative to changes must be presented annually. 

(0 All schools whose records show an excessive number of pupils per - 
teacher, as based on the number enrolled October 1, even though they 
^may technically meet all other requirements, will be rejected. The 
association recommends 30 as a maximum. 

0) The time for which schools are accredited shall be limited to one 
year, dating from the time of the adoption of the list by the association. 
In dvery case the character of the Work done by a school must be the 
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determining factor in accrediting. By personal visits of the inspectors, 
by detailed reports from the principals, and by the records figpde by the 
students in oolleges, the character of a school's work shall be determined 
from time to time. A school shall be removed from the accredited list 
for failure to maintain the above standards. 

(k) The commission recommends S1,000 as the minimum salary for 
teachers. 

e. THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE ENTRANCE CERTIFICATE BOARD 

The standards prescribed by the board are: 

. gSonditions or Approval 

1. Give satisfactory evidence as to curriculum, staff of teachers and 
equipment. 

2. Be able to prepare for college according to some one of the recog- 
nised plans for entering a college represented on the board. 

3. Have a candidate for admission for the ensuing year at some 
college represented on the board. 

4. Have sent on examination, withima period of three years preceding 
the time of application, at least two students to one or more of the 
coUeges represented on the board, except as provided for below in 
paragraph (6). 

(a) In the case of a school whose application for approval has been 
rejected by the board because of the poor records of students sent to- 
college, or whose certificate privilege has been withdrawn for the same 
reason, three satisfactory students must have been sent within the 
period of three years to one or more of the colleges represented on the 
board before a new application for approval will be considered. If four 
full years from the date of the rejection have elapsed, the application 
may be treated as if from a school which had not previously applied for 
approval. A school that has been dropped from the list because of poor 
record may, however, be placed on the "specimen” list a year later if 
the committee on schools so recommends (on account of a change of 
principal or for other good reason) and if the board unanimously 
accepts the recommendation; and an approved school that sends no 
pupils within six years to any of the colleges represented on the board 
Vrill be dropped, but if after the meeting of the board the principal of 

. 8U °k a school-reports that he has one or more pupils to send to any one 
of the colleges represented on the board, he will be given the “specimen ” 
privilege for the next year. Also, if the application of a school for 
continuation of the privilege is tabled and the following year the school 
loses the privilege, the principal may have the "specimen” privilege 
for the coming year if it later appears that he has pupils to certify to 
the colleges on the board. « (See next paragraph.) . * 

(b) A school which has not sent within the required tlmj> at least two 
students, but. which meet|~With the approval of the board in respect to 
curriculum, staff of teachers, and equipment, may, for the purpose of 
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showing its standard of certification, send one or more students on 
certificate to one or more of the colleges represented on the board, 
providing the names of the students and the name of the college which 
each proposes to enter are sent to the secretary of the board in advance. 
The name of the school in this case will not appear in the list of approved 
schools, and final action on the application will not be taken until the 
board receives the report of the students referred to above. At least 
two satisfactory students must be sent within three years in order to 
entitle the school to be placed on the trial list. 

Trial Use 

A school when first approved is placed on a trial list for two years. 
If the record made by its candidates in the colleges represented on the 
board is satisfactory, it is then placed on the approved list. 


Pxuod or ArraovAL 

The “specimen” privilege is granted to a school' for one year only. 
Other schools may be approved for 2, 3, or 4 years. The approval 
dates from the 1st day of January of the year in which approval is 
granted. ^ 

s» 




CHAPTER VII : CONCLUSIONS 


I THE PROBLEM OF APPRAISING LEGAL AND REG ULATORY PROVISIONS 

From a rather detailed and comprehensive study of laws 
and regulations affecting secondary education one might 
expect some conclusions or" certainties as to what laws and 
regulations produce the "best results or are most desirable for 
the purpose of secondary education. It may be said that no 
strictly scientific or reliable method has been developed for 
evaluating laws and regulations relating to education. -When 
one considers the many and varying circumstances which 
affect the degree of success or failure of a law or regulation 
he will understand the difficulty to be experienced in stating 
conclusions!— to say nothing of certainties. The problem is 
even more difficult when it involves the numerous and varying 
conditions and laws in different States and over an area so " • 
vast as the United States, and especially in a field containing 
so many intangible elements .as the field of education. To 
these circumstances may also J>e~added the fact that there is 
lack of unity of agreement as t6 what constitutes the best • 
system or practice in secondary education. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of the problem of appraising 
• legal and regulatory provisions, it ought not to be regarded as 
an impossible task. It was originally expected that the find- 
ings of this project and the findin gs of certain other projects 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education would be 
studied collaterally with a view to deter mining the extent and 
degree of relationship between legal provisions or systems 
and actual practices and achievements in secpndary educa- 
• tion in the different States. In this way it atfttrbelieved that 
some definite and dependable conclusion^ might/bediWn. 

By reason of the limitations as to time for tne Surveyit has 
been impracticable to make such a coUaterau^ItfayT How- 
{ ever, certain observations indicate that le^al-pro visions have 
definite bearings upon standards and practices in secondary 
education. For the reader who cares to go into this phasb 
attention is especially 1 invited to Monograph No. 5, The 
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Reorganization of Secondary Education, and also to Mono- 
graph No. 6, The Smaller Secondary Schools, of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. For a complete study of 
such relationship he will no doubt want to go over the find- 
ings of a majority of the projects of the Survey. 

Therefore, the firet outstanding conclusion points to the 
seemingly unfortunate condition that secondary education 'is 
being encompassed and governed by laws which provide vary- 
ing types of high-school administrative units, standards, sub- 
jects, requirements, methods of support, etc., and at the same 
time, without a system developed by legislation or otherwise 
among the States to provide complete and comparable data 
which will permit reliable evaluation of these varying laws, 
systems, and standards. The pertinent problem of school 
a dm i nis tration is to evaluate scientifically the varying admin- 
istrative systems which they have built up. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that an organization with a definite and 
reasonable program for securing comparable educational data 
would receive legislative endorsement and support in every 
State in the Union. 


I. SIMPLIFICATION OF THE LAWS 


Present laws relating to secondary education represent a 
series of amendments, changes, and supplements (piecemeal 
legislation) over a long period of years. While this process 
is the normal and inevitable method of legislation , it generally 
leads to many inconsistencies and much confusion in the 
couree of a number of years. The codification and simplifica- 
tion of present laws relating to high schools in a majority of 
the States would clarify many perplexing problems in the 
administration and support of secdhdary education. 


S. HIOH-SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Many laws have been enacted designed* to *enlarge local 
school districts. ^ However, school districts have generally 
continued to retain their original legal character. Powers 
and duties long vested and exercised by local authorities 
become deep-rooted and communities show considerable 
reluctance in surrendering powers which they have been 
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accustomed to exercise. Consequently, considerable diffi- 
culty and slow progress have been experienced in altering the 
character and boundaries of school districts. 

There is urgent need for more practical legislation for the 
creation of larger local districts or units for the control and 
support of secondary schools. While the district system in 
general has long been regarded as obsolete (principally by 
reason of smallness) so far as high schools are concerned, no 
law is known at present which provides a unit entirely satis- 
factory for that purpose. A glance at Table 1 (ch. II) shows 
that practically all States have legislation for the creation of 
larger school districts or for the creation of joint or cooperative 
areas. However, the extent to which local school districts 
in most States have accepted or acted on such legislation 
is practically negative. Generally, the present legislative 
schemes for larger school districts through the dissolution of 
two or more districts upon the consent of the electors of the 
respective districts have not been adequate to secondary- 
school needs rand neither do they promise adequate future 
relief as pronrotly as conditions seem to warrant. 

State constitutions and laws constantly bear witness to the 
fact that education is a State function. The State, therefore, 
can not avoid the responsibility for guidance ih the creation 
of school districts adequate to secondary-school needs. 
Present conditions point to the need of a State policy for the 
reorganization of school districts according to a scientific 
plan whereby high-school facilities as nearly equal as possible 
will be provided accessible to all within the State and at the 
same time at equivalent cost to all. 

Until small and wetrk districts are merged by consolidation 
into larger administrative units able adequately , to maintain 
high schools, the most feasible method for providing high- 
school facilities in districts unable to mainjriin high schools is 
to require such districts to provide free tuition and necessary 
transportation to high schools in other districts. More than 
30 of the States now require non-high-school districts to levy 
sufficient tax to pay for the tuition of their pupils who attend 
high schools in other districts. The developed facilities for 
transportation have increased the feasibility of this practice and 
in many instances free high-school transportation is provided. 

(1061 
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A GRADES OF SECOND. ARY INSTRUCTION 

Junior high, schools . — Practically aH States now by special 
or general law permit school districts generally to estatjfish 
and maintain junior high schools. The grades included in 
junior high schools vary in different States. The junior 
high school, as it is usually understood, embraces one or two 
years of the traditional elementary -school grades next preced- 
ing the regular high school and one or two years of the regular 
high school next succeeding the traditional elementary school. 
Approximately half of the States specifically authorize the 
establishment of the junior high school, and in the remaining 
States the maintenance of junior high school is generally 
construed as permissible under the general t^rms of the school 
laws. The famous Kalamazoo case may be regarded as 
having established sufficient legal authority to enable school 
districts in general to establish junior high schools. Informa- 
tion compiled in connection with the National Survey of 
Secondary. Education indicates that junior and reorganized 
high schools have been encouraged by legislation specifically 
authorizing the establishment of junior high schools. 1 In a 
dozen or more States the general school laws, while not for- 
bidding the establishment of junior high schools, by reason of 
their local systems, operate unfavorably to the establish- 
ment of junior high schools or the reorganization of tradi- 
tionShhigh schools. In these States the reoiganization of the 
traditional high school would be facilitated by appropriate 
legislation therefor. Legislation authorizing the establish- 
ment of junior and reorganized high schools should provide 
adequate means for their support. • 

Junior colleges . — The three general methods by which 
junior colleges have been established are (1) by general laws 
specifically authorizing certain districts to establish junior 
colleges, (2) by special legislative acta applicable to a particu- 
lar city or district, «nd (3) establishment under general laws 
without specific legislative authority. .Fourteen States have 
general statutes specifically authorizing cities or school 
districts under certain conditions to establish public junior 

1 Bm Tibtas 2 and I of (hit nooocrapb. . r 
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colleges or schools of higher gr^dethan the regular high school. 
The principal tendencies of j uniop college legislation are: 

(1) To restrict their establishment to cities or districts 
which can adequately support sitah institutions, taking into 
consideration population, we alt&t etc'.- 

(2) To provide for their establishment and mhintenance 
under the approval and regulation of State authority. Initial 
junior college legislation in Texas in 1929 and in Nebraska and 
North Dakota in 1931/ and amendments of junior college 
laws in Arizona and California in 1931, are notable examples 
of these tendencies. State regulation of junior colleges is spe- 
cifically provided /or by statute in Arizona, California, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

(3) Legislation authorizing the establishment of junior 
colleges generally provide for their maintenance through 

# local taxation. Substantial State aid is provided for by law' 
in California, Mississippi, and Texas. 

(4) Apparently, junior college legislation tends to standard- 
ize junior colleges rather than 'to promote their establishment. 

(5) Legislation and State department regulations seem to 

recognize the junior college ihptitution as a part of secondary 
education. T' 

A fairly reasonable evaluation of a system for the support 
of secondary education may be made oh the basis of three 
principal factors: ( 1 ) The extent of school facilities provided ; 
(2) the degree of equal distribution or availability of those 
facilities; (3) the degree of equal distribution of the burden 
of support. * V 

. I. MOH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Requirements Jor admission .— The legal right to attend a 
high school extends to youth who live in non-high-school 
districts as well as to those who reside in districts which main- 
tain high schools. The completion of the elementary-school 
course is generally required for high-school admission. In 
some instances pupils are admitted to high school by examina- 
tion, or by otherwise showing of evidence on the part of the 
pupil that he is qualified to pureue high-school studies with 
profit. There is a discernible tendency in a few States to 
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authorize the attendance at high schools and junior colleges 
of persons whose welfare may be promoted, irrespective of 
previous achievement. 

Compulsory attendance . — The provisions for requiring at- 
tendance at secondary schools are low in a majority of the 
States. The maximum ages for compulsory school attend- 
ance a fo sufficient in most States to secure two years of at- 
tendance in the traditional 4-year high school ; however, under 
the laws of most States, which contain various exemption 
provisions, compulsory attendance in high school is actually 
confined to only a few States, Nevada and Ohio, and under 
certain conditions in California, Michigan, Montana, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. It appears that 
in approximately 32 other States the completion of the ele- 
mentary course is sufficient to exempt from school attend^ 
ance. In the remaining 5 States not more than the sixth 
grade is required if pupils are lawfully employed, and e mploy- _ 
ment certificates can be obtained in these 5 States upon com- 
pletion of the sixth grade or less. It further appears that 
half of the States authorize, under varying conditions, em- 
ployment permits upon completion of the sixth grade or less. 
For example, 6 require the completion of the sixth grade, 13 
ability to read and write, and 5 do not seem to specify any edu- 
cational requirements for labor permits. Inasmuch as those 
State laws which require higher educational attainments on the 
part of children in order to exempt them from school attend- 
ance seem to be operating in a very satisfactory manner, it is 
very probable that other States could profit by their example. 

Highschool transportation and tuition . — School districts as a 
rule may transport resident high-school pupils on the same 
basis as residentrelementary pupils. Provisions for the trans- 
portation of nonresident pupils are incomplete, as apparently 
4e8s than half of the States have specific provisions of t.hia sort. 

Legal provisions for paying the tuition ot nonresident high- 
school pupils are found in all States. Apparently high-school 
education is available to all without payment of tuition. ' 
The amount of high-echool tuition to be paid at public ex- 
pense is fixed by law in some States; in other States it is 
generally determined by the actual cost per pupil in aver- 
^ J age daily attendance. * State aid for high-echool tuition is 
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provided ii approximately one-fifth of the States. Generally 
the burden of paying high-echool tuition rests upon the pupil’s 
home district. 


9. THE H1QH-8CHOOL CURRICULUM 


L^gal prescriptions — legislative or regulatory — may be re- 
garded a& representing those beliefs and aims of the citizens 
to whom they apply, and the frequency of their appearance 
’ in determining subjects to be taught in high school may bo 
taken as some indication of the importance assigned to them. 
Legislators and school officials have insisted that secondary- 
school youth be instructed in those subjects which make a 
special contribution to the physical and moral welfare and 
good citizenship of the future voters of the State. Where 
the legislature and school officials have prescribed that all 
high-school pupils shall receive instruction in certain subjecta 
the parents or pupils are as a rule not at liberty to exercise a 
choice in that regard. In current practice, however, and in 
line with prevailing educational theory, sufficient elective 
courses of instruction are generally offered; consequently 
there is only a small degree of compulsion in the matter of 
what pupils must pursue in high school. There are also few . 

\ legfil restrictions in this respect. The principal restrictions 
governing subject matter to-be taught provide that no sec- 
tarian, partisan, or unpatriotic instruction shall be given, 
nor any instruction which- is prejudicial to individuals 
because of race or color. ' 

Many students of the subject recognize that numerous 
~ prescriptions obstruct local freedom in the adjustment of the 
, curriculum to suit local needs and desires. In t.hia respect 
Patty says: . ' * 

Th£ experience and researches of leading educators form the for 

the conclusion that those States whloh place in their constitutions gen- 
eral statements of fundamental objectives of the publio-school program; 
enact laws enabling a State education department of professional execu- 
41 ve ® determine more detailed rules, regulations, and standards; and 
authorise State and local school officials to apply, enforce, and, when 
desirable, alter these regulations in order to secure best educational 
results, are following the wisest procedure.* 
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Certain SfSte control over the high-school curriculum is in 
general expressly or impliedly given by the State department 
of education and the degree of that control tends to become 
similar to that exercised by the State over the elementary 
schools. However, one of the important differences which 
^remain is that State control over the subjects to be taught in ' 
elementary schools js primarily by legislative prescriptions 
while State control over*\he high-echool curriculum is by 
State board or State department regulations. The pre- 
scription of the curriculum and subjects for use in high school 
is generally regarded as an undesirable method. 

The State legislature should state only major educational objectives 
in general “terms' Laws should be fundamental sad general to insure 
adaptability. In most instances the basis of law shSuid be the ideals to * 
be attained rather than the subjects to be taught. 1 ^ 

Legislative ^provisions concerning free high-echool text- 
books and their adoption play an important part in the 
ad min i s tration of the high-school curriculum. More- than 
balf of the States now require or authorize free textbooks 
for high-ecbool pupils; and approximately a third of the 
States require that high-echool textbooks be free. Twenty- 
three States provide for State adoption of a multiple list 
from which local school authorities must select. In 5 States 
county adoption of high-echool textbooks is provided for, 
and in the remaining 20 States high-school textbooks are * 
generally adopted by local high-school authorities. 


7. STATE CONTROL 


Legal administrative tendencies are toward greater State 
control over secondary schools. These tendencies are more « 
pronounced in administrative than in' legislative proceedings. 
This control has been exercised indirectly rather than 
directly ; that is to say, it has been exercised through admin- 
istrative officers acting under powers conferred on them 
rather than through direct prescriptions by the legislature. 
The increase in State control over high schools in thi« man- 
ner ia not so undemocratic as it is often asserted to be, for in 
moe ft instances local communities and districts have been 


1 Quoted olio by Tract in hit State Control of Soooodary Education, p. 5L from tha B* 
much BoUatia of tU Notional Education Association, vc L 1, do. ft, p, m. 
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privileged either to retain or to surrender the functions which 
they have given up. Of course, it is true that local commu- 
nities often have been induced to surrender certain functions 
to the State in return for the advantages in grants of aid and 
recognition on the part of the State. The enforcement of 
State administrative control ^over secondary schools is exer- 
cised to a large extent by the withholding of State aid and 
also State recognition or accrediting in case of noncompliance 
with State prescriptions — legislative or administrative. 

There is, perhaps, under our system of local autonomy in 
school matters, no more potent means of State influence and 
control over secondary schools than that induced by the vari- 
ous methods and conditions upon which Statd aid is granted 
for high-school purposes. Contingent State aid affords a 
basis for State inspection, classification, and approval of high 
schools. This is indirect rather than direct State control. 
The control is, nevertheless, vital and coercive, unless the 
conditions upon which State aid is granted are easy of 
fulfillment. 

/ The separation of State functions from local administrative 
functions is a constant and perplexing problem in secondary 
education. Many students of the subject claim that second- 
ary education is retarded by the present degree of local 
autonomy, while others claim that advance in education can 
be had only insofar as the local communities appreciate and 
support educational ideals, programs, and standards. The 
varying degrees and methods of State control over secondary 
schools arise not so much from differences in laws but rather 
from a difference of opinion as to the best administrative 
procedure to bo followed in carrying out the established legal 
principle that education is a State function. Standards and 
requirements by legislative prescriptions are few compared 
with those embodied in regulations of State departments of 
education. 

Within this dual and intricate system jjf administrative 
control is to be found a system of checks on practically all 
State and local school officials, which supports the following 
statement of the Supreme Court of the United States: “The 
theory of our governments, State and National, is opposed to 
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the deposit of unlimited power anywhere. ” * 4 Whatever the 
degree of State administrative control, it should secure local 
cooperation, mutual respect and confidence, and promote 
local initiative and freedom of action. 


I. GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 


Secondary education occupies those grades of instruction 
which lie between elementary education and higher education 
and is thus closely related to the whole field of education. 
In legal contemplation it can not be regarded as a fixed entity 
constituting a separate compartment, process, or program in 
t our educational system. Statutory provisions relating to 
secondary education are not susceptible to separation. 
Naturally, laws which deal with intangible forces should be 
general in scope and authority so as to provide ample freedom 
for natural educational developments. Education, like the 
individual, must have freedom of action. It is frequently 
claimed in justification of this freedom that it opens the way 
for experimentation and discovery as to best methods of 
educational administration. This study emphasizes the 
importance of developing some scientific method for measur- 
ing the results of different! systems in the administration of 
secondaly schools. Actual\experirnentation in this respect is 
inadequate. After many yeare of various systems, school 
administrators do not agree on what constitutes the best 
administrative procedure with respect to the many problems 
arising in school administration and which produce the most 
desirable results. 

School administration may not be an exact science, but its 
procedure may be subject to objective appraisal in terms of 
results obtained. The science of education may yet work 
out the technique to determine with, reasonable assurance 
that certain school methods or systems are better than others. 
The development of such technique will enable the working 
out of legislation affecting secondary education on the basis 
of . careful evaluation of existing legislative systems. This 
will enable the development of legislation not merely in con- 
formity with professional opinion but also upon the basis of 
scientific and reliable data. * 

L 4 

4 Lou Aa o abtt o a ». Topeka, 30 Wallace (U. 80 W. 
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State legislatures have absolute power to control secondary 
schools unless limited by constitutional provisions. No 
constitutional provisions specifically restrict legislatures in 
this respect. Itfollows- that legislatures are free to adjust 
State school systems to njpet changing conditions. Present 
conditions of secondary education emphasize the need for 
legislators to consult with educational authorities. It seems 
desirable that educational legislation should conform to the 
best opinion of authorities in education and that it should 
follow carefully worked-out systems which have been found 
to be producing good results. 

Fewer statutory prescriptions accompanied by extension 
of discretionary powers in State school officials would appar- 
ently enable the development of more flexible and adaptable 
programs in the administration of secondary education, 
including its support and curricular services. Laws which 
require uniformity in the administration of education to all 
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may stifle the natural educational processes, especially as- it 
affects the individual. Legislative prescriptions which adjust 
the school to individual needs are to be preferred to those 
prescriptions which attempt to adjust the individual to the 
school. For example, the admission to secondary schools 
and "junior colleges may be based on the suitability of the 
school to meet the educational needs and desires of the 
individual. A number of States have made provisions for 
the admission of individuals to evening schools of secondary 
grade on this basis. Patty supported this practice in the 
following language: “While standards of work in secondary 
schools should not be lowered, the tendency to admit indi- 
viduals who have capacity to profit by the instruction and 
training, irrespective of their mode of developing that ability, 
whether in the usual formal preliminary grades of publio 
schools or elsewhere, is to be commended and fostered.” * 

• Patty, WHIanl W altar. Ojx ctt. p. 230. 
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